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Foreword 


The Institute for the Study and Preservation of Ancient Religious Texts 
at Brigham Young University is pleased to present the first volume of 
its EASTERN CHRISTIAN TEXTS series. It is a double delight to present 
such an important translation by so qualified a translator. Professor 
Sidney Griffith has distinguished himself as one of the foremost schol- 
ars of Arabic and Syriac Christianity. His generosity in contributing 
the opening volume to this series is just one instance of his continual 
solicitude for EASTERN CHRISTIAN TEXTS and its editors. His choice 
of author and work for translation could not be more suitable or timely, 
for Yahya ibn “Adi and The Reformation of Morals speak to some of the 
most pressing modern religious needs. In Yahya’s integrated society, 
Christians and Muslims engaged in a vigorous intellectual and cultural 
exchange that fostered understanding and growth. While he wrote 
passionately in defense of his Christian faith, Yahya was also eager to 
promote universal truth in the interfaith idiom of philosophy and 
ethics. He accomplished this most admirably in The Reformation of Morals, 
a work of such high and broad regard that it has been misattributed to 
both Christian and Muslim authors. Perhaps Yahya would not have 
been displeased at this. His love of truth was ecumenical in every sense. 

This work also reflects the goals and interfaith context of EAsT- 
ERN CHRISTIAN TEXTS. In 1997, Brigham Young University’s Middle 
Eastern Texts Initiative published the first volume in its Islamic 
‘Translation Series. This series met with immediate success and gave 
rise to a corresponding series to publish works from the Eastern 
Christian traditions. The proximate goal of these series is to provide 
high-quality bilingual editions of important ancient religious and 
philosophical texts. Their ultimate goal is to promote scholarship, 
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X Foreword 


understanding, and dialogue, and the values and truths that these 
texts embody. 

EASTERN CHRISTIAN Fexrs benefits from the expertise of an 
international advisory board of distinguished scholars whom we wish 
to thank for their support and advice. Our deepest gratitude is also 
due those benefactors whose financial support has made this series 
possible, especially to Brigham Young University and its sponsor, the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. The resources they have 
dedicated to this endeavor are an expression of their esteem for these 
texts and for the faith traditions they represent. 


DANIEL C. PETERSON 
CARL W. GRIFFIN 
KRISTIAN 5. HEAL 


Preface 


Arabic-speaking Christians like Yahya ibn ‘Adi played a significant 
role in the translation movement in Baghdad in the ninth and tenth 
Christian centuries, bringing the Greek classics of science and philoso- 
phy into the world of Istam. The movement was a major component 
of the then burgeoning classical culture of the Islamic world. For trans- 
lation brings not only texts from one cultural milieu to another, but 
new ideas and attitudes that stimulate and shape the intellectual life 
of the world into which they come. Translation also tends to promote 
tolerance because peoples of diverse ideas and backgrounds are nec- 
essarily involved in it. By participating in the translation movement, 
among other enterprises, Christian scholars and intellectuals in tenth- 
century Baghdad helped to bring about a measure of tolerance and 
humane regard in the interreligious affairs of the dominantly Muslim 
world of the early Islamic commonwealth. 

‘Translation also promotes originality. Because of his love of philoso- 
phy and his trust in reason, arguably instilled in him by the very works 
he translated, Yahya tbn “Adi, like other Christian writers of Arabic in 
his era, composed works that made the best use possible of the cultural 
riches the translations provided. He used what they offered to defend 
the reasonableness of his Christian faith in the Islamic milieu of the 
world in which he lived, and even to make a modest contribution to 
philosophical thought in the Aristotelian tradition. Yahya went still 
further. He wrote a small book that commends humane values in those 
who would follow the philosophical way of life in an interreligious 
polity that, within his purview, included those who frequented both 
mosques and churches. The work now goes under the title it bears 
here: The Reformation of Morals. It is significant that over the centuries 
the work has been esteemed by both Muslims and Christians. 
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Yahya’s Reformation of Morals is not without its limitations. In it the 
author fails to take into consideration the broader spectrum of the inter- 
religious life of his own time and place. Jewish, Christian, and Muslim 
populations, along with some others, made up the broad community 
of the “People of the Book" that the Qur'àn recognizes; Yahya alludes 
only to Christians and Muslims. He pays no attention at all to non- 
biblical religious communities. In the world of which he speaks, only 
men seem to have the potential for full humanity; women are spoken 
of only in terms of a lesser potential. Philosophically, Yahya’s work 
lacks the intellectual acuity and development to be found in the ethical 
writings of other scholars in his time, like his teacher al-Farabi. Yahya 
writes in a more popular and didactic vein. Nevertheless, The Reforma- 
tion of Morals may be viewed as a philosophically well-informed essay 
on moral improvement in an "Islamochristian" context that was heir 
to the religious and philosophical traditions of late antiquity. Its suc- 
cess in its own Arabic-speaking milieu over the centuries can help 
remind the postmodern reader that shared moral values nurtured by 
a humane philosophy of human development can foster the growth 
of a measure of tolerance between the upholders of religious convic- 
tions that are inherently critical of one another. 

‘Translation is often a lonely and frustrating task, but the translator is 
never without a community of supporters. In the present instance, thanks 
are due to Daniel Peterson, Kristian Heal, Carl Griffin, Morgan Davis, 
Brian Hauglid, Muhammad Eissa, and the staff of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity's Middle Eastern Texts Initiative; their encouragement and timely 
advice made the English translation of Yahya ibn^Adi's The Reformation of 
Morals a possibility. Peter Starr and Bo Holmberg saved the translator 
from many infelicities of expression and outright errors in translation; 
they have his profound gratitude. Monica J. Blanchard and Thérése-Anne 
Druart, among other colleagues at The Catholic University of America, 
provided much bibliographical and scholarly support; public thanks 
are too small a recompense for their help. Finally, thanks be to the 
doyen of Arab Christian studies in our time, Samir Khalil Samir, S.J., 
for the superb edition of the Arabic text of The Reformation of Morals 
republished here, from which the English translation has been made. 


—SIDNEY H. GRIFFITH 

The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 

30 June 2002 


Introduction 


Yahya ibn “Adi (893-974 c.&.),! whose full name is Abū Zakariyya Yahya 
ibn "Adi ibn Hamid ibn Zakariyya al-Takriti al-Mantigi, was a Syrian 
Orthodox or “Jacobite” Christian who was born in the city of Takrit in 
Iraq. As a young man he moved to Baghdad, where he studied with 
Abū Bishr Matta ibn Yünus (ca. 870—ca. 940), the philosopher from 
the Church of the East,* and with the famous Muslim philosopher 
Abu Nasr al-Farabi (ca. 870—950). By the mid-940s Yahya had become 
a major figure in a new generation of intellectuals in Baghdad. While 
he earned his living as a professional scribe, he was also for a while 
onc of the leading exponents of the Peripatetic school of thought in the 
caliph's capital city.” He attracted numerous disciples, both Christian 
and Muslim, not a few of whom went on to become eminent scholars 
in their own right. Because of this obviously successful scholarly 
career, Yahya and his circle of intellectual associates have come to be 
seen by later historians as important participants in the cultural 


L For pre-1970 discussions of Yahva and his works in the standard reference 
sources for Arab Christian studies, see Georg Graf, Die Philosophie und Gotteslehre 
des Jahja ibn "Adi und späterer Autoren: Skizzen nach meist ungedruckten Quellen (Mün- 
ster: Aschendorffschen Buchhandlung, 1910); Augustin Périer, Yahyd ben ‘Adi: 
Un philosophe arabe chrétien du X* siècle (Paris: Gabalda & Geuthner, 1920); Georg 
Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur (vol. 2; SET 133; Vatican City: 
Bibhoteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1947), 233-49, 

2. Abu Bishr is normally described as a “Nestorian,” an adjective of oppro- 
brium used in his own day by the theological adversaries of his community as well 
as by Muslim writers. It seems best to avoid it in modern scholarly discussion. 
See Sebastian B. Brock, “The ‘Nestorian’ Church: A Lamentable Misnomer,” 
BJRL 78 (1996): 23-35. 

3. See F E. Peters, Aristotle and the Arabs: The Aristotelian Tradition in Islam 
(New York: New York University Press, 1968), 160-63. 
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revival during the Buyid age that Joel Kraemer has described as the 
humanistic renaissance of Islam in its fourth century.* And it is for 
this reason as well that bibliographers both medieval and modern 
have made every effort to keep track of Yahya’s works. In the tenth 
century his friend, the Muslim bio-bibliographer Muhammad ibn Ishaq 
ibn al-Nadim (d. 995), recorded his accomplishments in his famous 
Fihrist, and in 1977 Gerhard Endress published an analytical inventory 


of all the known works of Yahya ibn ‘Adi À 


I 
Yahya ibn ‘Adi al-Takriti® 


By Yahya ibn ‘Adi’s day, Takrit in Iraq, located approximately mid- 
way along the Tigris River between Baghdad and Mosul, had long been 
an intellectual and spiritual center of the Jacobite church. Here was 
the seat of the maphriän, since the seventh century the hierarch in 
charge of Jacobite church affairs in the Persian territories beyond the 
frontier of the Roman Empire." Nearby was the monastery of Mar 
Mattai, with its well-known library, an intellectual resource that seems 
to have served the needs of the entire Svriac-speaking community 
without regard for denominational identity. In the late eighth century, 
Catholicos/Patriarch Timothy I (d. 823) of the Church of the East in 


4, Lus Toa! L. Kraemer, Humanism in the Renaissance of Islam: The Cultural 


Revival during the Buyid Age (Leiden: Brill, 1986), 104-39. For a brief survey of 


the Christian participants in this earlier renaissance in the work | of Islam, see 
Khalil Samir, *Róle des chrétiens dans les renaissances arabes,” Annales de phi- 
(Na de l'Université Saint-Joseph 6 (1985): 1-31. 

5. See Bayard Dodge, ed. and trans., The Fihrist of al-Nadim: A Tenth-Century 
Survey af Muslim Culture (2 vols., New York: Columbia University Press, 1970), 
2:631—32, and sub nomine; Gerhard Endress, The Works of Yahya ibn ‘Adi: An 
Analytical Inventory (Wiesbaden: Dr. Ludwig Reichert Verlag, 1977). See also 


the important additions and corrections to Endress's d in the review by 


rs Khalil, “Yahya ibn ‘Adi (893-974)," BACA 3 (1979): 45—63. 
. There is some variation in the sources regarding the nisbah of Yahya ibn 
“Ac Since Bar Hebraeus, himself from Takrit and, like Yahya, a Jacobite, assigns 
him the toponymic al-Täkriti, one may be confident that it is er to be correct. 
See Gérard Troupeau, “Quelle était la nisba de Yahya ibn "Adi?" Arabica 41 (1994): 
416—18. 


See J. M. Fiey, "Tagrit: Esquisse d'histoire chrétienne," OrSyr 8 (1963): 
289—342; repr. in Communautés syriaques en Iran et Irak dés origines à 1552 (CStS 


106; London: Variorum Reprints, 1979). 
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a letter requests his correspondent Mar Pethion to look for a number 
of books for him in the library of the monastery of Mar Mattai.? 

Also natives of Takrit were Habib ibn Khidmah Abū Rà'itah 
(d. before 850)? and his nephew, Nonnus of Nisibis (d. after 862),!° two 
of the earliest Jacobite intellectuals to engage in the apologetical 
effort to defend the Christian faith from the religious challenges of 
Islam. Abū Ra’itah, the first Jacobite we know by name to write Chris- 
tian theology in Arabic, was in all probability a layman, a malpónó or 
“teacher,” whose role in the community was both to teach Syriac and 
to function as a catechist, an exegete, and a professional theologian." 
In his Arabic letters and treatises he wrote to rebut both the theologi- 
cal claims of the Melkites and specifically those of their champion in 
Arabic, Theodore Abū Qurrah (ca. 755-ca. 830), as well as the Mus- 
lim mutakallimün (theologians) of the day who questioned Christian 
doctrines.’ Nonnus, who was a deacon, wrote in both Syriac and Arabic. 
He instructed Syriac-speaking Christians in ways to respond to ques- 
tions from Muslims about religion, and he commented on important 


9. See Timothy's Letter 43, the Syriac text of which is still unpublished, in Vat. 
Syr. 605, fol. 303v. See also Oskar Braun, “Briefe des Katholikos Timotheos I,” 
OrChr 2 (1902): 1-32. On Timothy’s role in the translation movement, see Sebas- 


tian P. Brock, “Two Letters of the Patriarch Timothy from the Late Eighth Cen- 
tury on Translations from Greek,” Arabic Sciences and Philosophy 9 (1999): 233—46. 

9. See Georg Graf, Die Schriften des Jacobiten Habib ibn Hid» na Abu R@ ita 
(CSCO 130-31; ouais Peeters, 1951). See also Sandra Toenies Keating, “Dia- 
logue between Muslims and Christians in the Early 9th Century: The rds le 
of Habib ibn Khidmah Abū Rà'itah al-Takriti’s Theology of the Trinity,” (Ph.D. 
diss., The Catholic University of America, 2001). 

10. See Albert van Roey, Nonnus de Nisibe, Traité apologétique: Etude, texte et 
traduction (BMus 21; Louvain: Peeters, 1948); Sidney H. Griffith, "The Apolo- 
getic Treatise of Nonnus of Nisibis,” ARAM 3 (1991): 115-38. 

See Keating, “Dialogue,” 30-33. Keating rightly points to the parallel 
between the role of the malpónó in the Syriac-spea ki ing community and that of 
the vardapet in the Armenian pom tang see Robert W. Thomson, *Vardapet in 
the Early Armenian Church," Mus 75 (1962): 367-82. 

12. See Sidney H. Copes "Reflections on the Biography of Theodore Abü 
v ' ParOr 18 (1993): 143 —70. 

. See Seppo Rissane "n, n logical Encounter of Oriental Christians with Islam 
m Early Abbasid Rule (Abo: Abo Akademi University Press, 1993); sidney H. 
Griffith, ““Melkites’, ‘Jacobites’ and the Christological Controversies 


j 


in Arabic in 
Third/ prs h-Century Syria,” in Syrian Christians under Islam: The First Thousand 
Years (ed. David Thomas; Leiden: Brill, 2001), 9-55. 
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parts of the scriptures in Arabic, in response to challenges from both 
Christian and Muslim adversaries." 

Members of the large Syriac-speaking Christian families, not only 
from the environs of Takrit, but from throughout Iraq, particularly 
those who were members of the Church of the East, became prominent 
in the ninth and tenth centuries as physicians, often serving in the 
caliph's court. Others, often with ties to particular monastic com- 
munities, hke the families of Dayr Qunna on the lower Tigris, became 
professional scribes and administrators who exercised a considerable 
influence in Islamic society for several generations. Finally, one must 
mention the numerous Christians in Baghdad and its environs of all 


three main denominations, the Melkites, Jacobites, and members of 


the Church of the East, who were actively engaged from the late eighth 
century in the translation movement that was to play so significant a 
role in the formation of classical Islamic intellectual culture.!* Yahya 
was destined to join their number. 

Yahya ibn “Adi had his family origins in this milieu of Christian 
intellectual cultivation in Takrit, and elsewhere in Iraq, in the late 
ninth century. We know next to nothing about his personal life except 
that he must have been a married layman, like Abu Rà"itah in the pre- 
vious century; he had a son named Zachary, as we learn from his kunyd 
(surname), Abū Zakarivya. Also like Abu Ra°itah, he may have been a 
“teacher” (malponó) in the Syrian Orthodox community. As a young 

I4. Sce van Roey, Nonnus de Nisibe, and Griffith, “Apologetic Treatise.” 

15. See Dimitri Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture: The Graeco-Arabic 
Translation Movement in Baghdad and Early ‘Abbasid Society (2nd—4th/8th—10th 
Centuries) (London: Routledge, 1998), 118-19, 131-33. See also George Saliba, 
“Competition and the Transmission of the Foreign Sciences: Hunayn at the 
Abbasid Court,” Bulletin of the Royal Institute for Inter-Faith Studies 2 (2000): 
685—101. 

16. See Louis Massignon, “La politique islamo-chrétienne des scribes nes- 
toriens de Deir Qunna à la cour de Bagdad au IK siècle de notre ère,” ioten 2 
(1942): 7-14 repr. in Opera Minora (ed. Youakim Moubarac; 3 vols; Beirut: 
Dar al-Maaref, 1963), 1::250—57. Yahya ibn “Adi had at least one student from 
the Ibn al-Jarrah family from Dayr Qunnà. See Gutas, Greek Thought, 72-73, 73 
n. 23, 132. 

17. See Gutas, Greek Thought, esp. 131—33. 

18, The best and most complete biographical sketch of Yabya, with a survey 
of all the sources Christian and Islamic, is in Emilio Platti, Yahya ibn ‘Adi, théolo- 
gien chrétien et philosophe arabe: Sa théologie de lIncarnation (OLA 14; Leuven: 
Katholieke Universiteit Leuven, Departement Oriéntalistiek, 1983), 1—53. 
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man Yahya went to Baghdad to study under the renowned philosopher 
al-Farabi (870—950) and under al-Farabi’s teacher, Abü Bishr Matta 
ibn Yunus (d. 940), a member of the Church of the East who is often 
credited as the founder of the Aristotelian school of Baghdad.!? 

Yahya seems to have spent the rest of his life in Baghdad. He 
served there as a scribe and bookman, a translator, an Aristotelian 
philosopher, an apologist for Christian doctrines and practices, and, 
of course, as a teacher, Like his contemporary Ibn al-Nadim, profes- 
sionally he was a copyist and a bookseller. Some sources wrongly claim 
he was a physician. Anecdotes about him are found in a number of 
early works, both Islamic and Christian.?? But by all accounts Yahya 
was mainly concerned with books; he searched them out relentlessly, 
bought them, sold them, and copied them. According to Ibn al-Nadim, 
Yahya himself said he had copied al-Tabari’s complete Qur^àn com- 
mentary two times and that it was his practice to copy a hundred 
leaves every day and night.*! But Yahya’s passion was for books of logic 
and philosophy; he not only searched for them and copied them, but 
he translated them from Syriac into Arabic. In this enterprise he fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of a number of Christian predecessors, whose 
work he often corrected and revised.?? 

As a teacher Yahya ibn ‘Adi spoke and wrote on a number of topics, 
mostly philosophical and Aristotelian, but also theological and moral. 
So influential did he become in his time that modern scholars still rec- 
ognize him as the “head of the Baghdad Aristotelians in the mid-tenth 


19. See Gutas, Greek Thought, 132. 

20. See Platti, Yehpa ibn ‘Adi, 1-53, and Kraemer, Humanism, 104—16. 

21. See Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, 2:631. 

22. For a survey of Yahya’s Christian predecessors in the translation move- 
ment, sce Henri Hugonnard-Roche, "Les traductions du grec au syriaque et du 
syriaque à l'arabe (à propos de l'Urganon d'Aristote)," in Rencontres de cultures 
dans la philosophie médiévale: Traductions et traducteurs de l'antiquité tardive au XIV* 
siècle (ed. Jacqueline Hamesse and Marta Fattori; Louvain-la-Neuve: Université 
Catholique de Louvain, 1990), 131-47; idem, "intermédiaire syriaque dans la 
transmission de la philosophie grecque à l'arabe: Le cas de l'Organon d'Aristote,” 


Arabic Sciences and Philosophy | (1991): 187-209; Sebastian P. Brock, “The Syriac 


Commentary Tradition,” in Glosses and Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts: 
The Syriac, Arabic and Medieval Latin Traditions (ed. Charles Burnett; London: 
Warburg Institute, 1993), 3-18; Ephrem-Isa Yousif, Les philosophes et traducteurs 


spriaques: D'Athénes à Bagdad (Paris: Harmattan, 1997). See also the important 


study of Bénédicte Landron, “Les chrétiens arabes et les disciplines philoso- 


phiques,” POC 36 (1986): 23-45. 
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century."?? And in that capacity circles of students and colleagues, 
both Muslims and Christians, carried on in his tradition after his 
death.2* It is especially interesting in this connection to notice what 
one might call the “ecumenical” character of Yahya’s entourage. Not 
only was it interreligious, in that Muslims and Christians freely inter- 
mingled in the pursuit of philosophical knowledge, but from the 
Christian perspective it was interdenominational as well; Melkites, 
Jacobites, and members of the Church of the East can all be found 
among Yahya’s associates. Together these Christian and Muslim schol- 
ars participated in producing the intellectual culture of the classical 
period in Islam. 

Yahya ibn ‘Adi died on 13 August 974. He was buried in the church 
of St. Thomas, in the Daqiq quarter of Baghdad. The inscription on 
his tomb survives, preserved by the Muslim biographer of famous 
physicians, Ibn Abi Usaybi^ah. It was inscribed on Yahya’s commission 
by one of his students, his fellow Jacobite Abū ‘Ali “Isa ibn Zur‘a 
(943-1008), a famous scholar in his own right.” The text highlights 
Yahya’s devotion to “knowledge” (ilm); it gives the following advice: 


Many a dead man lives on through knowledge, 

while one left behind is dead of ignorance and fecklessness. 
Acquire knowledge to attain immortality; 

do not reckon life in ignorance to be worth anything.?® 


II 
Yahya ibn ‘Adi al-Mantiqi 


Yahya’s devotion to knowledge and philosophy is what has earned 
him a reputation among many modern scholars who have been pre- 
occupied with the study of how the Greek sciences passed to the Arabs. 
As the epithet al-mantigi, “the logician,” implies, Yahya came from within 
an intellectual tradition that had already cultivated an intense interest 


23. Gutas, Greek Thought, 101. 

24. See Kraemer, Humanism, 116-39. See also lan Richard Netton, ALF arabi 
and His School (Richmond, Eng.: Curzon, 1992). 

25. See Cyrille Haddad, “Isa ibn Zur'a: Philosophe arabe et apologiste chrétien 
(Beirut: Dar al-Kalima, 1971); Kraemer, Humanism, 116-23. 

26. Ahmad ibn al-Qasim ibn Abi Usaybi^ah, Kitab "uyün al-anba" fi tabaqat 
al-atibba’ (ed. August Müller; 2 vols.; Cairo & Köningsberg: n.p., 1882-84), 
1:235. See Kraemer, Humanism, 106. 
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in Greek logical texts, particularly those based on the logical works of 
Aristotle and Porphyry's Isagoge. This was the so-called "Graeco-Syrian 
logical curriculum of late antiquity,” to borrow a phrase from Dimitri 
Gutas.?7 Already in pre-Islamic times Syriac-speaking Christians had 
cultivated this and other aspects of Greek science and philosophy in 
their schools, both for their own sakes and as aids in the exposition and 
defense of the several Christian theological alegiances.?? From his 
position within this tradition and its extension into the era of the Graeco- 
Arabic translation movement in the Islamic milieu in which he lived, 
Yahya ibn “Adi was thus well prepared for a scholarly career. Like his 
master al-Farabi, he made logic the substrate of all his other inquiries.*9 

As just a brief review of his bibliography shows, Yahyà was much 
involved with both Aristotle's Topics and his Physics, the two works 
that Dimitri Gutas has identified as of crucial interest in what he calls 
"the exigencies of inter-faith discourse" in the era of the translation 
movement.” As for the Topics, which teaches the ways of dispute and 
dialectic, Yahyà was one of several who at sundry times translated it 
into Arabic; he worked from Ishaq ibn Hunayn’s earlier Syriac version.?! 
Yahya’s interest in the subject matter of the Physics is evident in the 
numerous treatises on various aspects of the study of its contents that 
can be found in his bibliography. In all his work on these topics he 
seems to have stayed close to the teaching of Aristotle and his Alexan- 
drian interpreters, a circumstance that earned him some obloquy in 
later years, when later Muslim philosophers such as Ibn Sina (d. 1037) 
and others voiced their disdain for the work of those they viewed as 
the staid and unadventuresome Aristotelians of Baghdad.” 


27. Gutas, Greek Thought, 62. 

28. In this connection one might call attention to the work of the Jacobite 
Sergius of Resh ‘Aynâ (d. 536) and Paul the Persian (fl. 531-578) of the Church of 
the East. See Dimitri Gutas, “Paul the Persian on the Classification of the Parts 
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ReS‘aina, traducteur du grec en syriaque et commentateur d'Aristote," in The 
Ancient Tradition in Christian and Islamic Hellenism (ed. Gerhard Endress and Remke 
Kruk; CNWS Publications 50; Leiden: Research School CNWS, 1997), 121-43. 

29. See Netton, Al-Faräbi, 56. 

30. Gutas, Greek Thought, 61-74. 

31. See ibid., 61. 

32. See Shlomo Pines, “La ‘philosophie orientale’ d'Avicenne et sa polémique 
contre les Bagdadiens,” AHDL 27 (1952): 5-37, H. V. B. Brown, "Avicenna and 
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The enterprise of Yahya ibn "Adi and others to promote the Greek 
sciences in the Arabic-speaking world of Islam introduced something 
of an epistemological crisis into the world of the contemporary practi- 
tioners of the Islamic religious sciences. Yahya and the philosophers 
presented the claims of reason in the idiom of the translated, universal 


(so they claimed) sciences of the Greeks over against the doctrines of 


the more conventional, Arabic-speaking religious teachers. In Yahya’s 
day, these Muslim teachers were themselves divided into those who 
championed the exclusive authority of tradition in religious matters 
and those who allowed a measure of authority to the claims of human 
reason.?? The latter were the Muslim mutakallimün, who had built their 
systems of thought on the rules of theoretical Arabic grammar.?* A 
particularly striking instance of the clash between the points of view 
of the philosophers and the mutakallimün can be seen in the report by 
one of Yahya’s Muslim students, Abū Hayyan al-Tawhidi (d. 1023),°° on 
the debate held in the year 932 between Yahya’s teacher, the logician 
Abü Bishr Mattà ibn Yünus, and the Muslim theologian and jurist, Abu 
Sa^id al-Sirafi2® Meanwhile, Yahya himself participated in the larger 
controversy on the same subject; he wrote a treatise that upholds 
the views of the logicians and the philosophers against those of the 


the Christian Philosophers in Baghdad," in Islamic Philosophy and the Classical 
Tradition: Essays Presented by His Friends and Pupils to Richard Walzer on His Seven- 
tieth Birthday (ed. S. M. Stern, Albert H. Hourani, and Vivian Brown; Columbia: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1972), 35—48; Dimitri Gutas, Avicenna and 
the Aristotelian Tradition (Leiden: Brill, 1988), 64—72. 

33. See Binyamin Abrahamov, Islamic Theology: Traditionalism and Rational- 
ism (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1998). 
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Science of Kalam,” Arabic Sciences and Philosophy 2 (1992): 9-37 
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mutakallimün.?" He also sometimes wrote on topics of direct interest to 
the mutakallimiin, in which writings he took issue with them. An example 
is a text in which Yahya refutes the position of an Ash‘arite theologian 
on the subject of al-iktisáb (acquisition), a theory elaborated by some 
thinkers of this school in an effort to escape from between the logical 
horns of the dilemma posed by the partisans of free will versus predesti- 
nation. Finally, in this connection, there is a report in the Muntakhab 
siwán al-hikmah of Abū Sulayman al-Sijistani (d. ca. 985),?? another 
Muslim student of Yahya ibn ‘Adi, about an occasion when in a majlis 
(session) Yahya pointedly questioned the significance of the terms kalam 
(speech, theology) and mutakallim (speaker, theologian) as they were 
customarily used to mean only the adepts of religious thought. With 
some evident sarcasm, he asked, did not the devotees of other disci- 
plines also speak?” 

In view of the clash between the philosopher-logicians and the muta- 
kallimün in the ninth and tenth centuries in the Arabic-speaking schol- 
arly milieu of Baghdad, many modern commentators have argued 
that for the philosophers in that milieu, including Yahya ibn ‘Adi, the 
use of reason was deemed superior to religion in the search for the 
answers to life's ultimate questions. In this connection Dimitri Gutas 
has written, “Just as logic is superior to grammar in that it is univer- 
sal and supralingual—so Abii Bishr Matta’s and Yahya’s argument in 
defense of logic ran— so also is philosophy, the use of reason, superior 
to religion in that it is universal and supranational (since each nation 
has its own religion)."*! For Joel Kraemer, this view was a basic tenet 
of the philosophic humanism of the renaissance of Islam in the Buyid 
period, and he goes on to say that “the chief architects of this philo- 
sophic humanism in our period were the Christian philosopher Yahya 
b. "Adi and his immediate disciples."*? For Kraemer, Yahya was “first 

37. The treatise is published by Gerhard Endress, “Yahya ibn "Adi: Maqala 
fi tabyin al-fasl bayna sinà^at al-mantiq al-falsafi wa al-nahw al^ arabi," Journal 


for the History of Arabic Science [Aleppo] 2 (1978): 181-93. 


38. See Shlomo Pines and Michael Schwarz, “Yahya ibn "Adi's Refutation of 
the Doctrine of Acquisition (iktisdb),” in Studia orientalia memoriae D. H. Baneth 
dedicata ( Jerusalem: Magnes Press, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1979), 49-94, 
esp. 62-68. 

39. See Kraemer, Humanism, 139—65. 

40. See Platti, Yahya ibn "Adi, 12. 

41. Gutas, Greek Thought, 103. 

42. Kraemer, Humanism, 6. 
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and foremost a philosopher,’® even in his theological treatises. And 


he goes so far as to say the following: 


In consistency with Alfarabi’s philosophy of religion, according to 
which religious motifs are symbols of philosophical truths, Ibn “Adi 
treated theological notions as embodiments of philosophical concepts. 
... He interprets the persons of the Trinity as symbolic representa- 
tions of Aristotelian ideas: the Father symbolizes the intellect, the 
Son symbolizes the intellectually cognizing subject, and the Spirit 
symbolizes the intellectually cognized object.** 


Clearly, Kraemer holds the view that for Yahya knowledge is better 
than belief. This idea, expressed by some philosophers in the Aris- 
totelian tradition to which Yahya ibn ‘Adi belonged, that knowledge 1s 
better than belief, can be traced back in the tradition beyond the 
debate between the philosophers and the Muslim mutakallimün of the 
tenth century. In the Christian philosophical milieu, it can be found 
already in the work of the *Nestorian" Paul the Persian in the sixth 
century.” But the question now is, was this truly Yahya’s view, even if 
it can be shown to have been adopted by his master al-Farabi*® and 
seemingly defended even by Abü Bishr Mattà ibn Yünus? After all, as 
Dimitri Gutas states, in the Aristotelian logical tradition cultivated 
in the Syriac schools prior to the time of Islam, "Paul was somewhat 
of a maverick," who had in fact converted from Christianity to Zoroas- 
trianism at the court of Khusrau Anüshirwán.*" And in Yahya’s day 
it was the Muslim mutakallimün, the partisans of their own brand of 
grammatical “rationalism,” who were discomfited by the claims of 
Aristotelian logic. Furthermore, Muslim scholars in general, already 
since the time of Abū Yusuf Ya?qüb ibn Ishaq al-Kindi (d. 870), were 
seriously challenged by the seeming conflict between the rival claims 


43. Ibid., 106—7. 

44. Ibid., 107. 

45, See Gutas, “Paul the Persian,” 247—49, 254. 
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of reason and revelation precipitated by the translation of Aristotelian 
logical texts into Arabic.?? 

However, for the Christian theologians of that era, Aristotelian 
logic had by way of contrast long been an auxiliary discipline. Yahyà 
and the other Christian apologists, like Hunayn ibn Ishaq in the pre- 
ceding century, were thinking and writing within a tradition that had 
long since learned to present the claims of their religious convictions in 
the Greek idiom of Aristotelian logic, even when translated into Syriac 
or Arabic. What is more, the doctrinal positions that Yahya and the 
other Christians defended in Syriac or Arabic were themselves initially 
formulated in Greek philosophical and logical terms. They were con- 
stantly being defended by appeal to the logical requirements of the 
proper definitions of the originally Greek terms, even in their Syriac 
and Arabic versions. This agenda was still the operative one in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, in response to the religious claims of Islam, when 
the challenge for Christians was not so much reason versus revelation, 
but the development of an appropriately logical and philosophical, not 
to say theological, vocabulary in Arabic. And it is from this perspec- 
tive that a thinker like Yahya ibn ‘Adi would have found the categories 
of the philosophers far more congenial for his religious, apologetical 
purposes in Arabic than the methods of the Islamic mutakallimiin, 
although some of his fellow Arab Christian apologists in the previous 
century did in fact develop what can plausibly be called a Christian “iim 
al-kalám (science of theology) to meet the same challenges. There- 
fore, it does not seem convincing to claim, along with Joel Kraemer 
and Dimitri Gutas, that Yahya’s interest in logic and philosophy, that 
is to say, his cultivation of reason, supplanted his devotion to revela- 
tion, or that he thought of his *theological notions as embodiments 
of philosophical concepts."?? After all, on the religious front Yahya’s 
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problems were not of the same order as those of Muslim scholars Hke 
al-Kindi or al-Farabi, whose thought he followed so closely in other 
matters. Rather, Yahya used his logical expertise to defend already 
established Christian doctrines precisely against the logical attacks of 
Muslim philosophers. A case in point is his refutation on logical grounds 
of al-Kindi’s attack on the credibility of the doctrine of the Trinity. Al- 
Kindi refuted the doctrine on the same logical grounds that Yahya used 
to defend it.?! 

As for the issue of the primacy of reason over revelation, in Yahya’s 
case the mention of it recalls not so much the question as posed within 
the framework of the concerns of the Muslims al-Kindi or al-Farabi, but 
rather the old concern of Georg Graf and Augustin Périer about whether 
Yahya himself, within the Christian horizon, was primarily a theologian, 
as Graf thought, or a philosopher, as Périer said.™ In fact theological 
concerns seem to have loomed as large for him as did the simply philo- 
sophical ones, but there is no evidence that Yahya saw any conflict 
between the two realms of inquiry. On the contrary, he used his consid- 
erable philosophical acumen not only in defense of the doctrines of the 
‘Trinity and the Incarnation, as espoused by all the Christians of his day, 
but also, vigorously, in defense of the veracity of the Christological for- 
mulae of his own Syrian Orthodox community against the objections of 
other Christians, particularly those whom he called “Nestorians,” as 
we shall see below. 

Emilio Platti, the modern scholar who has most intensively studied 
Yahya’s theological works, has argued that in them his principal con- 
cern was to prove that the traditional doctrines of the Syrian Orthodox 
church are not contrary to the first principles of reason. Furthermore, 
Platti has also shown that Yahya was far from being a rationalist pure 
and simple; he did not argue, for example, like his disciple from the 
Church of the East, Abū al-Faraj ibn al-Tayyib (d. ca. 1055), that a 
logical demonstration was superior to the evidence of the miracles 
recorded in the Gospels in affirming the divinity of Christ. Rather, 
Yahya taught that the Gospel miracles were the primary warrant for the 
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spread of the Christian faith.?* Platti has even quoted Yahya to the 
effect that "ce n'est pas Aristote qui me guide quand il s'agit du chris- 


tianisme."?? And in another place Platti has written of Yahya: 


Au moment méme ot apparait la question du statut de la révéla- 
tion par rapport à la sagesse humaine, il se dévoile dans ses options 
théologiques, refusant d'attacher à la spéculation philosophique une 


valeur ultime.56 


So when it comes to the claims of Christian doctrine, it seems best 
to think of Yahya in the role of a defender of the teachings of the Syrian 
Orthodox community like Abu Rá^itah before him. But in Yahya’s hands, 
Christian theology in Arabic took a new turn. Disdaining the ways of 
the mutakallimün, both Muslim and Christian, Yahya ibn ‘Adi al-Mantigi 
used the rigorous categories of the Aristotelian logician to argue his 
case. The distinctive feature of Yahya’s theological discourse was not 
to be the rule of theoretical Arabic grammar but the Greek syllogism. 


IT 
Yahya ibn ‘Adi, the Theologian 


In addition to his work as a logician, philosopher, and translator, 
who translated many works of Aristotle and his commentators from 
Syriac into Arabic, Yahya was also a prolific writer in the area of Chris- 
tian theology and apologetics.*" In this connection, his concerns were 
not limited to the customary topics of the Christian apologetical agenda 
developed in the previous century; they extended to issues of public 
morality, as in the Kitab tahdhib al-akhlag (Reformation of morals), to 
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the ethical value of celibacy,?? and to the larger question of the general 
human pursuit of happiness and the avoidance of sorrow?? But when 
all is said and done, the defense of the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation loom largest among Yahya ibn "Adi's theological concerns. 
They are the primary topics in the more than sixty works that Gerhard 
Endress lists under the heading of “Christian Theology” in his bibliog- 
raphy of Yahya’s works. 

But Yahya’s apologetical task did not begin straightaway with the 
defense of the central Christian doctrines. Like the Muslim scholars 
of his day, logically he had first to secure the basic premises of belief 
in one, creator God. A principal work in this enterprise is Yahya’s 
Magälah fi al-tawhid (Essay on monotheism).?! He wrote it in the spring 
of the year 940, with a view to providing a definition of the concept of 
“one” sufficient to justify both the affirmation of one God (al-tawhid), the 
central tenet of Islam, and the confession of three (al-tathlith) essential 
“attributes” (al-sifat): “goodness,” “ 
hikmah, and al-qudrah),** sufficient, in his judgment, to provide a logical 
presumption in favor of the credibility of the Christian doctrine of the 


wisdom,” and “power” (al-jüd, al- 


Trinity. An interesting feature of Yahya’s argument in this enterprise, 
as Endress points out, is that the triad of attributes he puts forward has 
an intellectual pedigree reaching back to the Neoplatonist philosopher 
Proclus (ca. 410-85) by way of the Syrian mystical theologian, Dionysius 
the Pseudo-Areopagite (ca. 500).% And this circumstance in turn testi- 
fies to Yahya’s deep-rootedness in the Christian theological tradition 
of his own religious community. 

While Yahya’s discussions in a number of treatises of various 
aspects of the doctrine of the Trinity seem designed to deal principally 
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with objections to the doctrine posed by Muslims, as in the instance 
of his rebuttal of the arguments put forward by the philosopher al- 
Kindi, mentioned above,® when it comes to the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation, his concern is not only with Islamic objections but also with 
those of Christian adversaries who were opposed to the teachings of 
his own Syrian Orthodox church. Chief among them are those of the 
Church of the East, whom he calls *Nestorians." This circumstance 
highlights Yahya’s role as a teacher in his own community. A notable 
feature of both of these classes of works is their often personal, dia- 
logical character, whereby he addresses himself to a particular indi- 
vidual who had posed a question to him.59 
One of the most significant of Yahya ibn "Adr's theological works 
is his response to Abii ‘Isa Muhammad ibn Haran al-Warraq’s Kitáb fi 
al-radd ‘ald al-firaq al-thalath min al-nasarà (Refutation of the three sects 
of the Christians).8? In fact, Abū ‘Isa al-Warraq’s text survives largely 
due to generous quotations from it included in Yahya’s response. Abt 
“Isa al-Warrag (d. ca. 862) was a prominent Mu'tazili mutakallim in the 
first half of the ninth century who is distinguished by his careful reporting 
of the beliefs of non-Muslim communities in the course of his refutations 
of their teachings. Due in no small part to his accurate and seemingly 
sympathetic presentations of the beliefs of others, Aba ‘Īsā came under 
a considerable amount of obloquy in the Islamic community, where he 
was suspected of harboring dualist, even Manichaean, sympathies.9? 
From the Christian perspective, he was by far one of the most trenchant 
64. There are even texts of uncertain authenticity on this theme that are 
often attributed to Yahya. See, for example, Bo Holmberg, “Notes on a Treatise 
on the Unity and Trinity of God Attributed to Yahya ibn “Adi,” in Actes du deuxième 
congrès, 235—495. 
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and incisive of Muslim polemicists against Christian doctrines. So it 
is not surprising that even a century after his time, a scholar of the 
stature of Yahya ibn ‘Adi felt obliged to refute his charges point by 
point, often, as mentioned above, quoting long excerpts from his work 
in the process. Indeed it is in response to Abii *Isa's challenges that 
Yahyà presented some of his own most carefully reasoned, logical 
defenses of the credibility of the Christian doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation.9? 

So effective were Yahya ibn ‘Adi’s apologetical works in the eyes of 
other Christian writers in Arabic that large portions of them were 
excerpted for inclusion in compilations of texts on doctrinal topics 
made by apologists in later times. Particularly notable among them 
were the Coptic scholars of the thirteenth century, especially such well- 
known ones as al-Safi ibn al-“Assal (d. before 1260) and Mu^taman ibn 
al-“Assal (d. after 1275), as well as the noted compiler of the following 
century, Abi al-Barakat ibn Kabar (d. 1324).7° 


IV 
Yahya ibn ‘Adi and the Kitab tahdhib al-akhläq 


One of the more interesting essays to come from the pen of Yahya 
ibn ‘Adi is the remarkable text Tahdhib al-akhldq, a treatise on the 
improvement of morals in which he teaches that virtue itself suffices to 
attain the happiness of which human nature is capable. For centuries 
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this work has circulated in the Arabic-speaking world of Islam. It repre- 
sents such a high degree of cultural integration on the part of a Chris- 
tian writer in the Islamic milieu that a Muslim scholar of modern times, 
Naji al-Takriti, has written about the treatise, properly attributed, and 
without any apparent sense of irony, that *perhaps the most impor- 
tant feature of Tahdhib al-akhlaq is that it was one of the earliest books 
on Islamic [sic] ethical philosophy.""! At the very least one may be 
able to regard it as a concrete instance on the part of an Arab Chris- 
tian writer of that "extremely fertile exchange of ideas with Muslim 
philosophers" of which Franz Rosenthal spoke in his study of the clas- 
sical heritage in Islam."? As such it may also be seen as a Christian 
contribution to the burgeoning Arabic/Islamic intellectual culture of 
the early Abbasid period. 

By now about twenty manuscript copies of all or part of Yahya ibn 
"Adi's Kitab tahdhib al-akhlag are known, and Samir Khalil Kussaim has 
not so long ago published a critical edition of the Arabic text, which 
he says in the introduction is, by his count, the twentieth printed edi- 
tion of the work. Over the long course of its textual history, the work 
has sometimes been attributed by Muslim scribes and editors to such 
lofty figures as al-Jahiz (d. 868), Ibn al-Haytham (d. 1041), and Muhyi 
al-Din ibn al-"Arabi (d. 1240), to name only the most famous of them. 
In modern scholarship Samir Khalil Samir has forcefully argued in 
behalf of the work’s authenticity as Yahya’s composition, noting that 
over the centuries Christian scribes have consistently attributed the 
text to Yahya."! Gerhard Endress simply concludes, “There is no intrin- 
sic evidence against the authorship of Yahya ibn ‘Adi.”7° 


7l. Naj: al-Takriti, Yahya ibn Adi: A Critical Edition and Study of His Tahdhib 
al-akhlaq (Beirut: Oueidat, 1978), 222. In this same connection one might 
note that al-Shahrastani, in his Kitab al-milal wa al-nihal, was happy to list Abū 
Zakariyyà Yahya ibn "Adi among the philosophers of Islam. See Troupeau, 
"Quelle était la nisba?" 

72. Franz Rosenthal, The Classical Heritage in Islam (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1975), 9. 

73. Samir Khalil Kussaim, Yahya ibn ‘Adi (893-974): Tahdhib al-ablág (Beirut: 

CEDRAC, 1994), 5. 
_ 74. Khalil Samir, “Le Tahdib al-ahlág de Yahyà b. ‘Adi (m. 974) attribué à 
Gahiz et à Ibn al-‘Arabi,” Arabica 21 (1974): 111-38; Samir Khalil, “Nouveaux 
renseignements sur le Tahdib al-ablág de Yahya ibn ‘Adi et sur le "Taymür abläq 
290,” Arabica 26 (1979): 158-78. 

73. Endress, Works of Yahya ibn “Adi, 84. 
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The problem has been not so much that there are actual reasons 
to attribute the work to anyone else, but that the title as we now have 
it does not appear on the earliest list of Yahyá's works. Instead, a 
work entitled Siyásat al-nafs (Governance of the soul) appears there, 75 
repeating a phrase that in fact often appears in the text itself. But 
another phrase also appears in the text: tahdhib al-akhlag. In the 
course of the transmission of the text over the centuries, it seems that 
the latter phrase eventually came to be used as the work’s title, per- 
haps under the influence of the titles of similar works of other authors 
in the wider culture. An example of another such work would be the 
somewhat more philosophical TaAdhib al-akhlag of the Muslim author 
and younger contemporary of Yahyà ibn "Adi, Ahmad iba Muhammad 
Miskawayh (932-1030), who, like Yahya, spent much of his scholarly 
life in Baghdad." The currency of works of similar titles, in fact, might 
well have been the reason for the attribution by some Muslim scribes 
and editors of Yahya’s always popular work to Arabic writers with 
more immediate name recognition and higher credentials in Islamic 
circles, and who were known to have written works with comparable 
titles. In any case, subsequent to Samir Khalil’s exhaustive studies of 
more than twenty years ago, no recent scholar, Muslim or otherwise," 
now questions Yahya’s authorship of the Tahdhib al-akhlàq that is 
attributed to him. 

While a number of scholarly studies of particular issues raised in 
Yahya’s Tahdhib al-akhläg have been published in recent decades,"? 
only two monographs have been devoted to the work. One is the Cam- 
bridge Ph.D. dissertation of Dr. Naji al-Takriti, which includes a critical 
edition of the text together with a study of the sources of Yahya’s 

76. See ibid., 85. 

77. See Constantine K. Zurayk, Tahdhih al-akhlag li Abi “Ali Ahmad ibn Muham- 
mad Miskawayh (Beirut: American University of Beirut, 1966); 1dem, trans., 
Miskawayh, The Refinement of Character (Beirut: American University of Beirut, 
1968). See also Mohammed Arkoun, trans., Miskawayh (320/21—420), Traité d'éthique 
(2d ed; Damas: Institut Français de Damas, 1988). 

78. Dr. Naji al-Takriti independently came to the same conclusion in Critical 
Edition and Study, 11-20. 

79. In two places Majid Fakhry has furnished a general sketch of the con- 
tents of the work: Majid Fakhry, A History of Islamic Philosophy (2d ed.; StOC 5; 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1983), 192-96; idem, “Aspects de la pen- 
sée morale de Yahya ibn “Adi,” Annales de philosophie de l'Université Saint-Joseph 6 
(1985): 121-30. 
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ideas and modes of expression, as well as a comparison of his thought 
with that of his contemporaries and with the Islamic intellectual tradi- 
tion more generally"? The other monograph, by Marie-Thérèse Urvoy, 
includes, in addition to a critical edition of the text, a thoroughgoing 
introductory study and a French translation of the whole work, hereto- 
fore the only translation of it into a Western language.*! 

Both al-Takriti and Urvoy concentrate their analyses of the Tahdhib 
al-akhlag on an examination of the sources of Yahya ibn ‘Adi’s ethical 
ideas, highlighting in particular what they consider to be the three 
predominant frames of reference behind the work: pre-Islamic Ara- 
bic tradition as refracted in early Islamic discourse, the Persian tradi- 
tion of “mirrors for princes,” and, principally, the Greek philosophical 
tradition, so major a part of Yahya’s own scholarly concerns. Given the 
undoubtedly Hellenistic flavor of the Tahdhib al-akhläg as a whole and 
its debts to the early Arabic expressions of views usually attributed to 
Plato, Aristotle, Galen, and Yahya’s own master, al-Farabi, it is never- 
theless clear that in the ensemble the work is not simply a conventional 
re-presentation of already familiar doctrines. On the one hand, the 
recognition of the work's distinctiveness prompted Richard Walzer, 
ever the reductive source critic, to say of the structure of Yahya’s com- 
position that *this scheme probably depends ultimately on some lost 
pre-neoplatonic Greek original.”** Urvoy, on the other hand, speaks 
of the *syncretism of Ibn "Adi" that goes much farther than just the 
sum of the ideas of his sources.?? And the same author goes on to say 
that Yahya’s work has a markedly different character from the ethical 
compositions of later Muslim writers, who never mention Yahya’s 
work, not even Miskawayh, who wrote his own Kitab tahdhib al-akhlaq 
in the same city not fifty years later. In other words, one might just 
as well say that Yahya ibn "Adi, writing in the idiom of his own day and 


80. Al-Takriti, Critical Edition and Study. See note 71 above. 

81. Marie-Thérèse Urvoy, Traité d'éthique d'ÀAbü Zakariyya” Yahya Ibn "Adi: Intro- 
duction, texte et traduction (Etudes chrétiennes arabes; Paris: Cariscript, 1991). 

82. Richard Walzer, “Akhlak,” E7? 1:328. 

83. See Urvoy, Traité d'éthique, 43. 

84. Mohammed Arkoun, the modern scholar who has most intensively stud- 
ied Miskawayh's work, says that he was trained by students of Yahya ibn ‘Adi 
and must have known his works. See Mohammed Arkoun, Z'Aumanisme arabe au 
IV*/ X* siècle: Miskawayh, philosophe et historien (2d ed; EtMu 12; Paris: Vrin, 
1982), 97-98. 
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using the scholarly resources available to him, composed an original 
work with its own purposes, in view of the social dimensions of his own 
time and place. 

A brief outline of the work is in order. The TaAdhih al-akhlaq is 
short; it is really no more than a pamphlet of some fifty pages in most 
editions. The topical outline features five principal sections:?? 


A. The Definition of Human Moral Qualities 


Yahya begins from the premise that human fulfillment and per- 
fection, which he believes one can use the discerning mind to achieve, 
requires one to become well trained in good moral qualities and to 
extirpate evil ones. So first of all he must define what he means by a 
“moral quality" (kAulg, khulug, pl. akhlág).?9 Following Galen, he says, 


A moral quality [a/-khulug] is a state [hal] proper to the soul, in which 


a man performs his actions without deliberation or study. (1.5)? 


The problem, according to Yahya, is that while moral qualities may 
be good or bad, inborn or acquired, in fact evil overcomes most people 


85. See Endress, Works of Yahya ibn ‘Adi, 85. 

86. It is difficult to find /e mot juste in English for this Arabic term, which has 
been used by the early Arab translators of philosophical texts to translate the 
Greek term 40oc (pl. (On). Customarily, in English, the word “character” is 
used to render the Greek word. See, for example, E. E. Peters, Gree& Philosophi- 
cal Terms: A Historical Lexicon (New York: New York University Press, 1967), 66. 
But it hardly seems to be an appropriate equivalent in the present context. 
Urvoy uses “caractére” in French; al-Takriti uses “character” in English, but the 
usage is awkward. The phrase *moral quality" seems more apt; one might also 
speak of a “moral disposition,” or a “trait of character,” or, in the plural, simply 
of “morals” or “ethics.” 

87, All in-text references are to part and paragraph number in the present 
edition. Both Urvoy, Traité d'éthique, 25, and al-Takriti, Critical Edition and Study, 
203, point out that Yahya has borrowed this definition of the “moral quality” 
from the Arabic translation of Galen's treatise Hepi nOGv, now lost in the original 
Greek. See Paul Kraus, ed., Kitáb al-akhlag ti-Galinus (Majaliat kulliyat al-adab 
5; Dirasat fi ta°rikh al-tarjama fi al-islam 1; Cairo: Fuad I University, 1937), 
25, For an English translation of the relevant passage see J. N. Mattock, “A 
Translation of the Arabic Epitome of Galen's Book Hepi 'HOGv," in Islamic Phi- 
losophy and the Classical Tradition, 236: *A trait of character is a state of the soul 
that induces a man to perform the actions of the soul without consideration or 
precise knowledge." 
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in the world, and so there is a need in society for kings, laws, and 
systems of ethics to encourage the acquisition and practice of the good 
moral qualities and the extirpation of the bad ones. Consequently, 
Yahya gives the reader to understand that the person who can aptly be 
described as “someone of reformed morals” (al-muhadhdhab al-akhlag) 
would be the most appreciative reader of his book, because when such 
a person “finds his own moral qualities listed in books and described as 
good, this summons him to persevere in his good behavior and to make 
progress in his conduct” (1.4).8° But by definition, moral qualities are 
states proper to the soul, so one must first consider how they relate to 
the soul. 


B. The Tripartite Soul 


Following the Platonic tradition he inherited, Yahya distinguishes 
three “faculties” (quaa) in the soul, and he maintains that the soul, 
with these faculties, 1s "the necessary cause for the differentiation of 
the moral qualities." He goes on to say, 


The soul has three faculties, and they are also named souls: the 
appetitive soul, the irascible soul, and the rational soul. All of the 
moral qualities emanate from these faculties. (2.1) 


From this point, Yahya proceeds to give a brief characterization of 
the inclinations and instincts of each of the three “souls” or “faculties.” 
Along the way one learns that the moral qualities {al-akhläg) inhere in 
the souls as "habits" (al-‘ädat), and that “the necessary cause for the 
differentiation of people's habits . . . [is] the differentiation of the states 
[ahwal | of the soul” (2.5), that is to say, the differentiation of the moral 
qualities as characterized by each of the three faculties of the soul, 
since moral qualities are themselves states of the soul. Just as the 
faculties of the soul are “appetitive,” “irascible,” and “rational,” so are 
the moral qualities and their corresponding habits, as states of the 
soul, characterized as appetitive, irascible, and rational. Some of these 
moral qualities and habits are good and commendable, and some of 
them are evil and to be avoided; the good ones are “virtues” ( fada il, 
sing. /adilah} and the evil ones are “vices” (radhá il, sing. radhilah). 

88. Yahya also puts the phrases “complete man" (al-insdn al-témm) and 
“someone of reformed morals" (al-muhadhdhab al-akhläg) in apposition with one 
another (see 1.3). 
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According to Yahya, the rational soul, which distinguishes man 
from the animals, is also the faculty “by which he deems good deeds 
to be good and bad deeds to be bad.” Furthermore, “by means of it a 
man has the ability to reform [_ywhadhdhib] the remaining two facul- 
ties (that is, the appetitive and the irascible), to control them and to 
restrain them" (2.11). So the “reformation of morals" (tahdhib al-akhlaq) 
is the work of the rational soul. This “reformation” (tahdhib) itself, 
according to Yahya, is a process of "refinement" (ta ^dib); he uses the 
two terms in apposition with one another"? and in parallel phrases. He 
says, for example, that “it is necessary for a man to refine | vu "'addib | 
his appetitive soul and to reform it [ yuhadhdhibaha |" (2.5). This process 
of reformation and refinement under the guidance of the rational soul, 
according to Yahyà, is what allows the one who practices it to become 
“someone of reformed morals" (al-muhadhdhab al-akhlag).°° Such a 
person can then aptly be described as “someone confirmed in humanity 
[insaniyyah], someone who is deservedly a natural leader” (2.15). Later 
in the treatise, as we shall see, Yahya will speak of such a person as the 
“perfect man" {al-insan al-kämil), a “complete man” (al-insän al-tamm). 
But first he reviews the particular virtues and vices that are the prin- 
cipal moral qualities he thinks call for attention in the context of his 


discussion of the reformation of morals. 


C. Virtues and Vices 


Yahya provides a list of twenty virtues and twenty vices, cach of 
which he defines and describes in some detail. The virtues are absti- 
nence, contentment, self-control, forbearance, modesty, friendship, 
compassion, fidelity, honesty, keeping secrets, humility, Joy, truthful- 
ness, benevolence, generosity, courage, emulation, perseverance in 
difficulties, high ambition, and justice. The vices are debauchery, greed, 
profligacy, folly, levity (including impudence), passion, harshness, 
perfidy, dishonesty, divulging secrets (including character defamation), 
arrogance, sullenness, lying, malevolence (including resentment), nig- 
gardliness, cowardice, envy, anxiety in the face of adversity, lack of 
ambition, and injustice (3.1—41). 

From the perspective of the historian, perhaps the first thing that 
strikes the reader of this list is its idiosyncratic character. On the one 


90. See 1.3, L4, and 4.7. 
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hand, it does not correspond exactly to any earlier scholar’s list of 
virtues and vices; it does not follow the Greek philosophical practice 
of listing the virtues under the headings of the four cardinal virtues, 
followed, for example, by Miskawayh, whose treatise Tahdhib al-akhläg 
is otherwise in a number of respects comparable to the one bearing 
the same name by his older contemporary, Yahya ibn *Adi.?! On the 
other hand, the virtues and vices on Yahya’s list can also be found dis- 
cussed in much the same terms by other writers to whom he clearly 
owes a debt, such as Galen, al-Farabi, and perhaps al-Razi, not to men- 
tion Aristotle and the Platonic tradition. There are also parallels to be 
found with Persian ethical traditions and even the lore of the ancient 
Arabs.?? But when all is said and done, the fact remains that Yahya’s 
list 1s singular, reflecting the requirements of his own purposes and 
the distinctive profile of his own thought, whatever may have been his 
intellectual debt to his predecessors. 

One notable feature of Yahya’s discussion of the virtues and vices 
is his practice, after having defined each one of them as a moral quality, 
of making distinctions in terms of their commendability or abhorrence 
and repugnance by reference to the social status of the persons who 
might possess them. In this connection he distinguishes in particular 
between kings and “leaders” (al-ru'asa") or “prominent people” {al- 
"uzama^) on the one hand, and ordinary people, or even lower-class 
people, on the other hand. In some instances he makes similar distinc- 
tions between men and women, young and old. According to Yahya, a 
moral quality may be more or less commendable according to the social 
rank of the person who acquires it and more or less reprehensible on 
the basis of the same consideration. A good example of this relativistic 
point of view may be seen in his discussion of the vice of “niggardliness” 
(al-bukhl). He says, 


Niggardliness is refusing to come to the aid of someone who asks 
for it when one has the capacity to aid him. This moral quality is 
abhorrent for everyone, but it is less abhorrent for women. ... As 
for the rest of the people, niggardliness disgraces them, especially 
kings and leaders. Niggardliness 1s loathsome for them much more 
than it is for their subjects; it is degrading in the exercise of their 


91. See Zurayk, Tahdhib al-akhlaq, 16-30; idem, Refinement of Character, 15—26. 
92. These parallels and their sources have been discussed by Urvoy, Traité 
d'éthique, 27-38, and al-Takriti, Critical Edition and Study, 234-39. 
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kingship because for them it cuts off ambition and makes them 
loathsome to their subjects. (3.36) 


Yahya’s preoccupying concern for the ruling classes is evident in 
this quotation, along with other social considerations in the assess- 
ment of the degree of abhorrence to be assigned to the moral quality. 
The same considerations are taken into account in assessing the com- 
mendability of virtues, as may be seen in the discussion of the virtue 
of “forbearance” (al-hilm). Yahya says, 


Forbearance is abstention from taking vengeance in the heat of anger 
in spite of having the capacity for it. This situation is commendable 
as long as it does not lead to a breach of honor or to bad policy. It is 
especially good for leaders and kings because they are the ones most 
capable of taking revenge on those who anger them. The forbear- 
ance of a lower-class person toward someone of a higher class is not 
to be reckoned as a virtue, assuming that he is in a position actually 
to encounter him. For, even if he holds back, it will only be reckoned 
as fear and not as forbearance. (3.5) 


Social considerations also prompted Yahya to distinguish four moral 
qualities that cannot be included on either the list of virtues or the 
list of vices because in some cases they are virtues, but in others they 
are vices. These moral qualities are love of honor, love of pomp and 
splendor, overcompensation for praise, and renunciation (see 3.42—45). 
It will be instructive to quote his discussion of “renunciation” (al-zuhd) 
because it includes references to two classes of people for whom Yahya 


has a high regard. He says, 


Renunciation is having little desire for money and goods, for accu- 
mulation and acquisition. It is choosing to be satisfied with what 
supports bare life, making light of this world and its goods and 
pleasures. It is paying little attention to the higher social orders, 
deeming kings and their kingdoms of small importance, along with 
the owners of money and their money. This moral quality is to be 
considered very good, but it is for scholars, monks, religious leaders, 
orators, preachers, and whoever gives people an interest in eternal 
life. It is not to be deemed good for kings and leaders, nor is it appro- 
priate for them. For, when a king makes his practice of renunciation 
public, he becomes deficient. The reason is that his reign achieves 
its full purpose only with the collection of money and goods, and the 
accumulation of them, so that he might defend his realm with them, 
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conserve its assets, and come to the aid of his subjects. This is con- 
trary to the practice of renunciation. So, if he abandons the accumu- 
lation [of goods], his reign becomes futile, and he will summarily be 
numbered among the most inadequate of the kings who deviate from 
the way of right government. (3.45) 


In this passage not only can social considerations be seen to play a 
determining role in Yahya’s thinking about a particular moral quality, 
but his concern for the right conduct of the ruling class is evident, as 
well as his concern for a meaningful place in society for scholars and 
religious leaders. We shall return to this theme below. First we must 
consider the program Yahyà puts forward for instilling virtues and extir- 
pating vices. 


D. The Way of Reformation 


Yahya has a definite program to commend for the reformation of 
morals. Having discussed the virtues and vices, he then advises the 
reader that *whoever does not take the trouble to control himself, and to 
examine his faults, is not free of many faults, even if he does not perceive 
them and does not advert to them" (4.1). So the obvious requirement 
is to find a way to acquire the virtues and to extirpate the vices. But 
first Yahya calls attention to the fact that the ordinary person is wont 
to think that people varv only in terms of money and possessions 
rather than in terms of virtue. He points out that, to the contrary, 
money only provides social status and economic power, and he claims 
that so far 1s it from enhancing virtue, it may even play a role in expos- 
ing and promoting one's vices by providing the means for indulging 
them (see 4.2—7). So what is really wanted, according to Yahya, is a 
program of training in good morals and of making their practice 
habitual. Consistent with the earlier teaching in the treatise, Yahya 
then reminds the reader that such a program consists in subjecting the 
appetitive and the irascible souls and their faculties to the control of 
the rational soul. 

The program Yahya commends for the rational control of each of 
the three souls and their faculties has some common elements (see 
4,9--29). For the subjection of the appetitive and the irascible souls, 
he recommends keeping the objective of the virtue to be acquired con- 
stantly in mind as well as the repulsive quality of the vices that would 
otherwise characterize a person’s habitual conduct. He suggests that 
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one frequent the majalis (sessions) of the best and brightest people so 
as to emulate their practice. He counsels against intoxication, listening 
to music, and gluttony at some length. He commends constant vigilance 
and mindfulness of the virtuous goal to be achieved. In the end, for 
Yahya, “the basis of the enterprise to reform morals and to control the 
appetitive and the irascible souls is the rational soul. All the ways of 
behaving [al-sipasát] are in this soul” (4.22). 

Several times in the course of his discussion Yahyà recommends 
reading books as a significant part of the process of acquiring virtue. 
After speaking of the importance of keeping good company he says, 
“One must also be continually studying books on morality and deport- 
ment as well as accounts of ascetics, monks, hermits, and pious people" 
(4.11). To do so, for Yahya, is an indispensable part of advancing in the 
“rational sciences" (al- *ulüm al-agliyyah), which he thinks are necessary 
for the strengthening of the rational soul. He says, 


When one studies the rational sciences, refines his study of them, 
examines the books on morality and deportment, and lingers over 
them, his soul will awaken, take cognizance of its appetites, recover 
from its indolence, perceive its virtues, and reject its vices. (4.23) 


Finally, in connection with reading books, Yahya says, “Anyone who 
has a love for his own morals must start with the study of the books 
on morals and deportment, then with schooling himself in the exact 
sciences" (4.23). For Yahya, in the end, the program for acquiring vir- 
tues and extirpating vices, for making the virtues habitual, and for 
suppressing the troubling powers of the appetitive and the irascible 
souls is *to improve the rational soul, to empower it, to embellish it 
with virtues, refinement, and good deeds" (4.25). He calls this program 
“a tool for self-management” ("alat al-siydsah) and a workable “vehicle 
of practice” (markab al-riyddah) (4.25). Its purpose is to provide that 
“discernment” (tamyiz) of good and bad habits that is based on the 
acquisition of the “rational sciences” and the “refinement of one’s critical 


thinking” (tadqiq al-fikr) (see 4.26). The end product is the perfect man. 


E. The Ferfect Man 


Yahya says, “The complete man [al-insãn al-tamm] is one whom vir- 
tue does not bypass, whom vice does not disfigure" (5.2). He thinks that 
only rarely does a man actually fulfill this definition, but he believes it is 
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possible for him to do so. And when it happens he says of such a man, “It 
is the angels he resembles more than he resembles men" (5.2). He can 
be characterized, says Yahya, as one who is “passionate for the image of 
perfection {li-sürat al-kamal]” (5.3). For Yahya, the terms “complete- 
ness" or “fulfillment” (al-tamam) and “perfection” (al-kamál) together 
express the hoped-for moral condition of the complete/fulfilled man. 
And he says that the way to achieve it is to cultivate a solicitude for 
what the modern reader can only call the “philosophical life” as it was 
practiced in late antiquity.?? Yahya himself does not use this expression. 
Rather, he says that the way for the *complete man" to arrive at perfec- 
tion ts for him to adopt the following program of action: 


To direct his attention to the study of the “exact sciences" [al- *ulitm 
al-hagigiyyah]; to make it his goal to grasp the quiddities of existing 
things, to disclose their causes and occasions, and to search out 
their final ends and purposes. He shall not pause in his labor at any 
particular end without giving some consideration to what is bevond 
that end. He shall make it his badge of honor, night and day, to read 
books on morals, to scrutinize books of biographies and of policies. 
He shall devote himself to implementing what virtuous people have 
bidden to be implemented and what the sages who have gone before 
have advised to be made habitual. He shall also acquire a modicum 
of the discipline of grammar and rhetoric and be endowed with a 
measure of eloquence and oratorical felicity. He shall always frequent 
the sessions [majälis] of scholars and sages and continually associate 
with modest and abstinent people. (5.4) 


Yahya goes on immediately to say that this profile of the perfect man 
fits only subjects and commoners. Kings and leaders, who for Yahya are 
not always or even often perfect men,” have additional responsibilities. 
They are charged with seeking the company and the counsel of scholars 
and sages and also with supporting them and encouraging them. For the 
rest, whoever would be perfect must “make for himself a rule [ganàn] 
according to which he will restrict himself" (5.7) in response to the 
pressures of the appetitive and irascible powers of his soul. Yahyà gives 


93. See the provocative discussion in Pierre Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of 
Life (Oxford: Blackwell, 1995). More on this below. 

94. See Jad Hatem, “Que le roi ne peut étre un homme parfait selon Yahya 
ibn *Adi," Annales de philosophie de l'Université Saint-Joseph 6 (1985): 89-104; 
idem, “Fi “anna al-malika là yastati^u anna yaküna insänan tamman,” Al- 


Machrig 66 (1992): 161—77. 
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special attention to the need to control the appetite for food and drink. 
And he speaks at considerable length about money and its dangers. He 
says, “Money is only to be wanted for the sake of something else; it is 
not to be sought for its own sake" (5.8). And the something else he has 
in mind, at least for the money of kings and leaders, is the support of 
scholars, ascetics, and the poor. But he teaches that even the poor 
should be generous with what little they have. 

Positively, Yahya ibn ‘Adi teaches that the lover of perfection must 
habitually love all people. And he bases this obligation on his teaching 
about the rational soul. He says, 


Men are a single tribe [gabii], related to one another; humanity 
unites them. The adornment of the divine power is in all of them 
and in each one of them, and it is the rational soul. By means of this 
soul man becomes man. It is the nobler of the two parts of man, 
which are the soul and the body. So man in his true being is the 
rational soul, and it is a single substance [ jawhar | in all men. All men 
in their true being are a single thing [shay un ieahidun , but they are 
many in persons [al-ashkhás]. Since their souls are one, and love is 
only in the soul, all of them must then show affection for one another 
and love one another. This is a natural disposition [fabi^ah] in men as 
long as the irascible soul does not lead them on. (5.14—15) 


From this point Yahyà goes on to mention the dangers inherent in 
the exercise of political or military power, and he promotes a com- 
mendable openness about faults and failings, especially among kings 
and leaders. He warns that such things can never really be kept secret. 


Finally, he counsels the reader never to be content with any degree of 


perfection he thinks he may possess; there is always one beyond it. 
Yahya says, "The man farthest from fulfillment is the one who is con- 
tent with the deficiency his soul possesses" (5.22). 

Throughout this portion of the text, as earlier, a considerable amount 
of attention is paid to kings and leaders, detailing how they of all 
people stand to profit from the reformation of their morals. While they 
have all the inducements to pleasure and vice in this world, Yahya says, 


The most successful of them, when his soul aspires to human fulfill- 
ment and yearns for authentic sovereignty, knows that a king is the 
most worthy to become the most complete person of his time, more 
virtuous than his officers and subjects. So it should be easy for him 
to disengage from evil appetites and to forgo vile pleasures. (5.6) 
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In another place Yahya says, 


The complete man is a leader by nature. If a king is fulfilled, embody- 
ing good moral qualities, including all the virtuous traits, he is a king 
by nature. If he is deficient, he is a king by force. (5.21) 


In Yahya’s day, the Buyid period of Islamic history,” rulers were 
not noticeably “perfect” or “complete” in any moral sense of the words. 
Nevertheless, Yahya envisioned a moral as well as a practical role in 
society for kings and leaders. More specifically, he saw it as an impor- 
tant part of their responsibility to dole out money fairly and to support 
the poor, the scholarly, and the devout. Yahya said of kings that, after 
consolidating their power, 


They should give to scholars according to their classes, they should 
assign them salaries from their own private monies, and they should 
reward anyone who perseveres in knowledge and refinement. They 
should deal kindly with the weak and the poor, and they should 
search out the strangers and the alienated. They shiould be solicitous 
for ascetics and devout people, and they should allot them propor- 
tionately a share of their goods and their flocks. (5.11) 


v 
The “Philosophical Life" in Yahya ibn 'Adi's View 


Having reviewed the contents of Yahya ibn ‘Adi’s Kitab tahdhib al- 
akhlag in its five clearly distinguishable sections, one is finally in a 
position to consider its broader dimensions. What is it about Yahya’s 
own circumstances, and those of his time, that prompted him to write 
this somewhat uncharacteristic work, which goes much further, to 
paraphrase Marie-Fhérése Urvoy again, than just the sum of the ideas 
of his sources??? Yahya himself did not clearly spell out his purposes, 
but perhaps we can discern them in part by trying, as it were, to read 
between the lines. 

In spite of the constant mention of kings and leaders, it seems 
clear that Yahya did not think of himself as writing in the “mirror for 
princes" tradition, after the manner of the Persian convert to Islam, 
Ibn al-Muqaffa* (d. 757), to whose works he may nevertheless have 


95. See Roy Mottahedeh, Loyalty and Leadership in an Early Islamic Society 
(rev. ed.; London: Tauris, 2001). 
96. See note 83 above. 
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been somewhat indebted.” Rather, given his manifest preference for 
scholars, monks, and ascetics in society and his own devotion to phi- 
losophy, it makes better sense to think that Yahya wrote the Jahdhib 
al-akhlag for the instruction of prospective students and future leaders 
in society more generally, be they Christians or Muslims, in order to 
inculcate in them the requisite moral attitude for the practice of the 
philosophical way of life. In this connection one might recall the likely 
influence on Yahya of his master al-Farabi, who saw character train- 
ing, based on a consideration of the powers of the soul, as a requisite 
preparation for the study of logic and philosophy. Indeed, from this 
perspective, it is tempting to think of Yahya's Tahdhib al-akhlaq as prac- 
tically a textbook for the program called for in the Epistle on What Ought 
to Precede the Study of Philosophy, often attributed to al-Farabi. There 
one finds the following paragraph, virtually a brief description of the 
work Yahya actually wrote: 


Before studying philosophy one must reform the character traits of the 
appetitive soul in order that there will only be truly virtuous appetite, 
rather than a desire which is falsely believed to be virtuous, such as 
pleasure or the love of domination. This is obtained by means of char- 
acter reformation not only in words but also in deeds. Then, one will 
reform one’s rational soul in order that it understand the way of truth 
by means of which one is safe from error and from being deceived. 
This is obtained by schooling in the science of demonstration. 


From an entirely different perspective, one modern commentator, 
Jad Hatem, thinks that what Yahya has to say about kings and leaders 
in the Tahdhib al-akhlag can fairly well be described as *fonciérement 
polémique."9? That is to say, he proposes that what Yahya has written 
can be considered a protest against the actual behavior of the ruling 
classes in the Islamic society of his day. Therefore, says Hatem, one 
should not think, as some have surmised, that in this work Yahya is 
inculcating the ideas of his master al-Farabi about the moral training 
of the philosopher-king.'*? Rather, according to Hatem, one should 


97. In this connection see the remarks of Urvoy, Traité d'éthique, 16-19. 

98. Quoted from Thérése-Anne Druart, *Al-Fárábi, Ethics, and First Intel- 
ligibles,” Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 8 (1997): 410. See 
also ibid., 411 n. 29. 

99. Hatem, “Que le roi ne peut étre un homme parfait," 94. 
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conclude that Yahya’s real purpose was both the practical one of 
encouraging moral education in the multireligious society of the 
Islamic world in the tenth century and the polemical one of convict- 
ing the rulers of that same society of actual injustice. This purpose 
would then explain the very down-to-earth quality of the work, with 
its unusual sensitivity to the different ethical requirements of people 
in different roles in society. According to Hatem, it is not a highly theo- 
retical work, not even as much so as Miskawayh's Tahdhib al-akhlaq. 
On this reading, one might suppose that it was at least part of Yahya’s 
purpose to present a dhimmi’s plea for justice in an Islamic society—a 
feature of the work that may help explain the publication of its many 
new editions in modern times, largely under Christian auspices, ?! while 
Muslim scholars, often laboring under similarly oppressive conditions, 
have themselves been quick to credit the work's significance. 

Yahya’s real heroes are not in fact kings and leaders, but “scholars” 
(ahl al- ilm), “monks” (al-ruhban), and “ascetics” (al-zuhhad). He says that 
“what is to be considered good for them is clothing of hair and coarse 
material, traveling on foot, obscurity, attendance at churches and 
mosques and so forth, and an abhorrence for luxurious living" (3.43). 
One notes the interreligious character of this last remark, invoking, as 
it does, both churches and mosques. In another place Yahya says of the 
scholars, monks, and ascetics that it 1s their task to “give people an 
interest in eternal life” (3.45). This is just about as close as he comes to 
an overtly religious theme in this whole treatise. ft is true that he does 
speak of the rational soul as “the adornment of the divine power” (5.14) 
in a man and that he ends the work with the prayer, “Praised be the 
One who endows the intellect always and forever. Amen” (5.27). But 
when all is said and done, Yahya, who in other works was a formidable 
apologist for Christian doctrines and practices, is in the Kitab tahdhib 
al-akhlag overtly content to commend virtue and human perfection for 
its own sake, with reason as its arbiter. In this work, Yahya promoted 
what he calls “humanity” (al-insániyyah), ? that is to say, humane behav- 
ior in the social sphere that he must have thought to be a prerequisite 
for the well-being of both philosophy and religion in society. 


101. One modern edition was published by the late Syrian Orthodox Patri- 
arch Ignatius Aphram I Barsoum (1887-1957) when he was still Metropolitan 
Archbishop of his church in Syria and Lebanon: Mar Severius Afram Barsaum, 
“Jahja ibn ‘Adi’s Treatise on Character Training,” AJ.SL 45 (1928): 1—129. 

102. See the term used in two places, 2.15 and 5.14. 
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To translate Yahya ibn ^Adi's Arabic term al-insaniyyah by the Eng- 
lish word “humanism,” with all its modern political and philosophical 
connotations, would be to go too far. Doubtless he used the term in 
much the same meaning as did his master al-Farabi. The latter spoke 
of al-insäniyyah “in the sense of the quality that human beings have in 
common, or human nature; [for him] it also signifies being truly 
human, in the sense of realizing the end or perfection of man qua 
man, often synonymous with the exercise of reason.” Hence the 
preoccupation of the philosophers in the Arabic-speaking world of 
Yahya ibn ‘Adi’s day to promote the claims of reason and philosophy; 
to this extent Yahya seems to have shared their concern for the sake 
of promoting truly humane behavior in society. 

As for the place of Yahya ibn “Adi’s TaAdhib al-akhlag in the larger con- 
text of the development of ethical thought in the Arabic-speaking world 
of Islam in the tenth century, it is notable that Aristotle's Nichomachean 
Ethics does not seem to have exerted any considerable influence on the 
work, as one might have expected. Nor is there much concern for the 
development of a systematic ethics at all, on the order of the concerns of 
earlier Arab philosophers such as al-Kindi, al-Razi, or even al-Fárábi.'?? 
In this connection, Thérése-Anne Druart, pointing to the rhetorical 
flourishes in the work and to the effort to persuade the reader that is so 
obvious a feature of the style of the Tahdhib al-akhlag, thinks that Yahya’s 
treatise is not a work of ethics at all. Rather, she thinks that Yahya's Tah- 
dhib al-akhlag, like the work of the same name by Miskawayh, fits better 
in the category of adab literature. ^ 

The adab, or “humane,” behavior that Yahya commends in the 
Tahdhib al-akhlag, and especially his preference for the role of monks 
and ascetics in society, brings to mind Yahya’s other prominent work 
with a moral concern, the so-called Treatise on Continence. 9? In this work, 
written more in Yahya’s customary, syllogistic style than is the case in 
the Tahdhib al-akhlág, he argues as “the protagonist of the Christians” 


103. Kraemer, Humanism, 10 n. 14. 

104. See Thérése-Anne Druart, “Al-Kindi’s Ethics,” RMet 47 (1993): 329-57; 
eadem, “The Ethics of al-Razi (865—925?)," Medieval Philosophy and Theology 6 
(1997): 47-71; eadem, “Al-Farabi,” 403-23; eadein, “Philosophical Consolation.” 

105, See Thérése-Anne Druart, “La philosophie morale arabe et l'antiquité 
tardive,” BEO 48 (1996): 185. 

106. See Mistrih, “Traité sur la continence.” The Arabic term behind “la 
continence” is al-“ifah, which in this translation of the Tahdhib al-a&hlag is 
always rendered as “abstinence.” 
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(dā“i al-nasárá) that the practice of “avoiding a preoccupation with the 
aspiration to procreate” "7 on the part of some special people in society 
is not only not immoral, as his adversaries claim, but in fact is a com- 
mendable practice conducive to acquiring “the virtue that brings one 
close to God." 9? For Yahya such a virtue is the perfection of the rational 
faculty in man and it is "the acquisition of the exact sciences and divine 
wisdom." "°? Or, as he put it in another place in the treatise, “The most 
virtuous thing in a man is the acquisition of the exact sciences and 
divine knowledge."!? One notices immediately the openly religious 
dimension of this treatise, in notable contrast to the Tahdhib al-akhlag. 
Not only is there the concern for the attainment of "divine" knowledge 
or wisdom, but brief prayers for Yahya’s interlocutors are scattered 
throughout the text. And while on the one hand he does say, “I think 
that Aristotle, Plato, and Socrates were the most excellent in terms of 
making choices, the most perfect in conduct, and more successful than 
any of the other practitioners of philosophy and religion,"!" on the 
other hand, in another place in the same treatise, he speaks of Christ 
and his apostles as paragons of virtue, who practiced abstinence from 
procreation as a means of pursuing a higher good. !'? 

In the Treatise on Continence the philosophical way of life that Yahya 
commends is virtually monastic. In the Kitéh tahdhib al-akhlàg the 
closest he comes to adumbrating the monastic ideal is his remark that 
when someone achieves the status of the perfect, complete man, “it is 
the angels he resembles more than he resembles men” (5.2). Neverthe- 
less, given the ancient Christian penchant for equating monasticism 
with the practice of the philosophy of Christ, and Yahya’s own agenda 
for promoting Christian thought and doctrine, it is worth wondering 
if the philosophical life in Yahya ibn ‘Adi’s view did not owe as much 
to the influence of the monastic ideal as it did to the more secular 
philosophical tradition to which he was also an heir. If so, one could 
think of the Tahdhib al-akhlag as a distinctly Christian contribution to 
the moral education of those in the interreligious society of tenth- 
century Baghdad who were destined to become kings and leaders in 


107. Mistrih, “Traité sur la continence,” 14. 
108. Ibid., 14 and passim. 
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their polity. They are charged with the imperative to acquire virtues 
for the sake of promoting the philosophical way of life, especially among 
the scholars, monks, and ascetics in the churches and mosques of the 
caliphate. It is not so much the program of al-Farabi as it 1s an ancient 
Christian ideal translated into the Islamic milieu. 


Note on the Text and Translation 


The Arabic text of Yahya ibn ‘Adi’s Tahdhib al-akhlag published 
here is based on the critical edition by Samir Khalil Kussaim, Yahya 
ibn ‘Adi (893—974): Tahdhib al-ahlag (Beirut: CEDRAC, 1994). Marginal 
pagination in the Arabic references this edition, and I have retained 
its divisions and headings while introducing new paragraphing and 
paragraph numbers. The translation aims accurately to express the 
thought of Yahya ibn ‘Adi in a literal rendering of the Arabic, consis- 
tent with the requirements of intelligible English expression. 


THE REFORMATION OF MORALS 


This is the text of 
The Reformation of Morals, 
a work of the illustrious, eminent, wise man, 
Abu Zakariyya Yahya ibn ‘Adi. 
May God hallow his spirit. 
He spoke as follows. 
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Part One 


Prolegomena to the text 


|. Understand that man, of all the animals, is possessed of critical 
thinking and the power of discrimination. When he does not digress 
from discrimination in making his choices, and when his craving to follow 
his own inclinations does not overcome him, he always wants the best 
things, the noblest stations in life, and the most precious acquisitions. 

2. The worthiest thing a man chooses for himself is his own fulfill- 
ment and perfection; he will not stop short of attaining the highest 
degree of it, nor will he be content with any failure to achieve its final 
reach. Part of a man's fulfillment and perfection 1s to be well trained 
in honorable and good moral qualities, to refrain from evil and wrong 
ones, in all his circumstances to uphold the canons of virtue, and in all 
his actions to turn aside from the ways of vice. Therefore, it is necessary 
for a man to make it his intention to acquire every manner of disposition 
that is free of faults and to turn his resolution to procuring every noble 
quality that is clear of blemishes. He should make an effort to avoid 
every vile, detestable trait and exhaust his capacity to discard every 
base, objectionable characteristic, so that he might attain perfection 
by the reformation of his morals. So also that he might be beautifully 
attired in the gentleness of his good qualities and be able actually to 
compete with the people of power and glory, to reach the top grades 
of fame and grandeur. However, sometimes the beginner in the quest 
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for this rank (someone wanting to arrive at this status) is unaware of the 
commendable character traits which he desires, for they are not clearly 
distinct from the repugnant traits against which he guards himself. 

3. Therefore, it is necessary that we say something about moral 
qualities, in the course of which we will clarify what a moral quality is 
and what the cause of it is and how many are its kinds and divisions. 
We shall mention those that are the most gratifying—the possessor of 
which is fortunate to be morally shaped by them—as well as those that 
are to be renounced, since people who put them into action are detest- 
able for being characterized by them. It is so that by this means one 
might be well guided who has a high resolve and aspires to compete with 
the people of virtue and a lofty soul who dislikes equality with vile and 
deficient people. We shall also point out the way to train oneself in the 
most laudable manner, to practice it in its different kinds, as well as 
how to avoid the most objectionable way and to steer clear of it, so that 
one becomes well schooled as a matter of habit, custom, character, and 
natural disposition. Then, too, by the same token, one who has grown 
up with bad morals, who has become fond of them, and who has con- 
tinued in bad habits and has become accustomed to them, will be 
rightly guided. We shall also give a description of the perfect man, 
someone of reformed moral qualities, comprising all the moral virtues. 
We shall describe the way by which he achieves fulfillment and which 
sustains perfection for him, so that those who gaze at the high rank 
will yearn to be like him, and so that those who keep their eyes on the 
farthest goal will long to imitate him. 

4. Those, too, who have faults that are obscure to them, who never- 
theless suppose that they are at the acme of perfection, may be alerted 
to what we shall have to say. When the recitation of the abhorrent moral 
qualities is reiterated for someone in this situation, he awakens to those 
of them that are within him, he rejects them, and makes every effort to 
abandon them and to get beyond them. So it is also when someone 
studies the praiseworthy moral qualities; if he is one who has assembled 
most of them but lacks some of them, he longs to be morally formed in 
that which he lacks, and his soul yearns to comprise them all. Even those 
who are at the acme of fulfillment and perfection may gain profit from 
what we shall have to say. For someone of reformed morals who is accom- 
plished in the means and possesses good character, when the talk of 
seemly moral traits and valuable virtues comes to his ears and he sees 
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that they are his own habitual practice and disposition, he experiences 
a marvelous pleasure and a pleasant joy, just as someone who is praised 
is delighted when the one praising him mentions his good character 
and announces his virtues. Then, when he finds his own moral qualities 
listed in books and described as good, this summons him to persevere 
in his good behavior and to make progress in his conduct. 


On man’s moral qualities 


5. Now it is time for us to begin specifying the moral qualities, so 
we say the following: A moral quality is a state proper to the soul, in 
which a man performs his actions without deliberation or study. À 
moral quality may come to be in some people as a natural impulse or 
disposition and in others only by way of practice and effort. So, gen- 
erosity may be found in a great many people, without practice or the 
making of a resolution; and so also courage, forbearance, abstinence, 
justice, and others of the praiseworthy moral qualities. This may be 
found to be the case in a great many people, some of them coming to 
it by practice, others maintaining it by habit and carrying on according 
to their customary way of acting. 

6. As for the blameworthy moral qualities, they too are to be found 
in a great many people, such as niggardliness, cowardice, injustice, 
and malevolence. These habits overwhelm most people, dominating 
them. In fact, seldom is there to be found among people someone who 
is free of any abhorrent moral quality and unimpaired by any fault. 
Rather, they rival one another in the matter. Likewise, in regard to the 
praiseworthy moral qualities, people differ and they rival one another. 
However, those naturally disposed to the good moral qualities are very 
few, and the ones who detest them are many. Most people are naturally 
disposed to the bad moral qualities, given the fact that evil predomi- 
nates over human nature. 
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7. That is because, when a man gives himself up to his nature and 
exercises neither critical thought nor discrimination, neither a sense 
of shame nor wariness, what predominates over him is the morality of 
the animals. That is because a man is only distinguished from the ani- 
mals by thought and discrimination. When he does not put them to 
use, he begins to share with the animals in their habits. Desires gain 
mastery over him, shame vanishes from him, anger incites him, tran- 
quility has left him, greed and avarice are his habitual practice, and 
ravenousness never withdraws from him. People are disposed to bad 
morals, inclined to yield to base desires. 

3. ‘Therefore, the need arises for laws, norms, and laudable policies. 
And the advantage of kings of good conduct is immense. They will dis- 
suade the wrongdoer from his wrong, they will hold back the angry man 
from his anger, they will punish the immoral man for his immorality, 
and they will restrain the tyrant to the point that he reverts to modera- 
tion in all his affairs. 

9. Abhorrent moral qualities are in the natures of people. The 
fact is that there are some people who put them on display and are 
led by them; they are the worst of people. There are some people who 
(by reason of the good quality of their thought and the power of dis- 
crimination) take notice of the foulness of these things, and so they 
disdain them and devise means to avoid them. That comes from an 
honorable nature and a noble soul. There are some people who take no 
notice of the matter; but when they are put on notice, they perceive 
the foulness, and so sometimes their soul brings them to renunciation. 
There are also some people who, when they notice some failings or 
are put on notice about them and they want to refrain from them, find 
it is too difficult for them. Their nature does not comply with their 
wishes, even though they prefer to refrain from these things and they 
make an effort to do so. This group needs to be guided to the way to 
be trained and to work hard for praiseworthy habits, so that they might 
come into them step by step. There are also some people who, when 
they become aware of bad morals or are put on notice about them, do 
not yearn to avoid them. Their soul does not allow them to disengage 
themselves from them. Rather, they prefer to persist in them, con- 
comitant with their knowledge of their viciousness and foulness. There 
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is no way for the reformation of this group, except by force, fright, and 
punishment, if intimidation does not impede them. 

10. As for the praiseworthy moral qualities, although they are 
innate in some people, they are not innate in all of them. It may be 
possible for the remainder to attain them by drill and by practice and to 
advance in them by forming habits and by accustoming themselves 
to them. But, concomitantly, there may also be people whose nature 
is not receptive to good habits or to any good moral quality. That will 
be due to their bad substance and the wickedness of their stock. This 
group, of all the bad ones, are those whose improvement is not even 
to be hoped for. But many people are receptive to many of the praise- 
worthy moral qualities, even though their nature shies away from some 
of them. These are not to be reckoned bad. Rather, their rank is to be 
among the good, commensurate with their merits. 
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Part Two 


The faculties of the soul are the necessary cause 
Jor the differentiation of the moral qualities 


|. The necessary cause for the differentiation of the moral qualities 
is the soul. The soul has three faculties, and they are also named souls: 
the appetitive soul, the irascible soul, and the rational soul. All of the 
moral qualities emanate from these faculties. Some moral qualities are 
specific to a particular faculty; in some, two faculties participate; and, 
in some of them, the three faculties participate. Some faculties belong 
to man and to the other animals, and some are specific to man alone. 


The appetitive soul 


2. The appetitive soul belongs to man and to the rest of the animals. 
It is the one in which all the pleasures and bodily appetites come to 
be, such as the desire for food and drink and for having sexual inter- 
course. This soul ts extremely powerful. Whenever a man does not sub- 
jugate it and discipline it, it dominates him and gains the mastery over 
him. And, when it gains the mastery over him, to reform it is difficult; 
to curb it and to subdue it is hard. When this soul gains possession 
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of a man and dominates him, and he yields to it, he becomes more like 
the animals than like men, because his aims, his demands, and his 
ambition come always to be devoted to appetites and pleasures alone. 
These are the habits of the animals. 

3. A person of this description is one whose shame is sparse and 
whose folly abounds. He feels distaste for people of virtue, and he has 
a liking for seclusion. He shuts himself off from social gatherings, and 
he loathes people of knowledge. He hates people of godliness and piety, 
while he is fond of the companions of debauchery and deems lewdness 
lovable. He frequently mentions it and is delighted to hear about it. 
He is happy in the company of the foolish; joking and amusement 
take control of him. Someone in this situation may end up debauched, 
pursuing lewdness, and venturing into the forbidden. Sometimes the 
love of pleasure induces him to acquire wealth in the foulest of ways. 
sometimes his soul moves him to anger, to engage in thievery and 
treachery, to take that to which he has no right. For pleasure is never 
complete except in wealth and fame. So, when wealth in the proper 
way is too difficult for the lover of pleasure, his appetite emboldens 
him to acquire it improperly. 

4. Someone whose appetites bring him ultimately to this extremity 
is the worst of people, in terms of his condition. He is one of those evil 
ones whose malevolence is to be feared, for whom one has a distaste; 
and one is glad to be far from them. It becomes necessary for those in 
authority to correct them, to discipline them, to banish them, and to 
ostracize them so that they will not associate with people. The associa- 
tion of someone of this description with people is something harmful to 
them, and particularly to the youths among them. For a youth is quick 
to be impressed, and his soul is disposed to be inclined to the appetites. 
When he sees someone else in pursuit of them, condoning indulgence in 
them, he likewise is inclined to imitate him and to assist in his pleasure. 
Whoever dominates his appetitive soul and subjugates it is in control 
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of himself, modest in his appetites, bashful about lewdness, on his 
guard about what is forbidden, praiseworthy in the way he deals with 
everything connected with pleasure. 

5. The necessary cause for the differentiation of people's habits in 
connection with their appetites and their pleasures—the modesty of 
some of them and the debauchery of others—is the differentiation of the 
states of the appetitive soul. When it is reformed and disciplined, its 
possessor is an abstinent man, in control of himself. When it is neglected 
and let go, dominating its possessor, its possessor is an evil debauchee. 
When it is in an intermediate state, the rank of its possessor in abstinence 
is according to the soul’s rank in discipline. For this reason, it is necessary 
for a man to refine his appetitive soul and to reform it so that it becomes 
obedient to him and he comes to be its master. Then he will employ it for 
those needs of his which he cannot do without, and he will restrain it 
from those bad appetites and lewd pleasures for which he has no need. 


The irascible soul 


6. Both man and the rest of the animals also participate in the 
irascible soul. In it are anger, recklessness, and the love of victory. This 
soul is more powerful than the appetitive soul and more injurious to 
its possessor when it gains the mastery over him and he yields to it. 
When a man yields to the irascible soul, his anger is excessive, his folly 
becomes evident, his rancor is strengthened, his gentleness and dignity 
are nonexistent, and his recklessness becomes powerful. He rushes in 
anger to avenge himself, to attack anyone who angers him, and to 
pounce on his opponents. He exceeds all bounds in punishment and 
grows intense in satisfying his thirst for revenge. He constantly curses 
and uses obscene language. When these habits persist in a man, he 
comes more to resemble the beasts of prey than he does men. 
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7. Sometimes he incites people to carry weapons; sometimes they 
have the audacity to kill and to wound; and sometimes, for the most 
insignificant of reasons, they rush in anger with weapons against their 
own brothers, patrons, slaves, and servants. Sometimes, someone in this 
state gets angry and is unable to take vengeance against his opponent. 
So he turns the blows, the cursing, and the affliction back on himself. 
There are those of them who strike their own faces, pluck out their 
own beards, and bite their own hands; they also revile themselves and 
impugn their own honor. 

8. Then, too, one whom the irascible soul rules has the wish to 
dominate, pouncing on anyone who harms him, attacking everyone 
who stands up to him, seeking to acquire authority improperly. When 
he does not possess any authority, he gains access to it by means of 
evil strategies, and so he makes use of any wrong thing that he can. 
These kinds of actions get the one who performs them into trouble 
and plunge him into pitfalls and perils. For, if someone pounces on 
people, they pounce on him; if he quarrels with them, they quarrel 
with him; if he attacks them, they attack him; if he 1s malevolent 
toward them, they want him to be harmed. Sometimes, when a man 
is insolent toward his opponent, the opponent becomes even more 
insolent than he is. If he then harms him, that one counters with a 
worse harm. And sometimes envy, malice, impudence, obstinacy, and 
outrage overwhelm someone in this condition. Sometimes the wish to 
dominate and the search for authority bring these people to acquire 
wealth unethically, to take it with anger, subjugation, and ill treatment. 
sometimes, on account of the wish to dominate, they kill whoever 
opposes them. Sometimes they will do this without any deliberation, 
and the matter brings them eventually to perdition and annihilation. 

9. Someone who governs his irascible soul, disciplines it, and bridles 
it becomes a gentle, dignified, and just man, praiseworthy for his way of 
life. So the necessary cause for the differentiation of people’s habits in 
regard to their anger and their folly, as well as the gentleness of some 
of them and the silliness of some, is the difference of the states of the 
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irascible soul. When it is subdued and subjugated, its possessor is gentle 
and dignified. When it is neglected, overpowering its possessor, its pos- 
sessor is irascible, impudent, tyrannical, and unjust. When it occupies 
an intermediate state, its possessor occupies an intermediate state; his 
rank in gentleness is comparable with the rank of his irascible soul in 
being disciplined. Therefore, it is necessary that a man train his irascible 
soul to the point that it yields to him, so that he rules it and makes use 
of it in those situations in which its use is necessary. 

10. This soul also has some praiseworthy virtues, such as scorn for 
the baser things, love of genuine authority, and the pursuit of the higher 
ranks. These praiseworthy moral qualities are among the actions of 
the irascible soul. 5o, when a man dominates this soul by means of dis- 
cipline and reforming action, makes use of it for good things, and 
holds it back from abhorrent deeds, he is in good condition and com- 
mendable for his way of life. 


The rational soul 


11. The rational soul is the one by means of which man is distin- 
guished from all the animals. It is the one by which thought, memory, 
discrimination, and understanding happen. It is the one by which 
man's nobility grows great and his determination grows strong, so 
that he can be proud of himself. It is the one by which he deems good 
deeds to be good and bad deeds to be bad. By means of it, a man has 
the ability to reform the remaining two faculties (that is, the appetitive 
and the irascible), to control them, and to restrain them. With it, he 
also ponders the results of his undertakings, so he is prompt to put 
them aright from their beginnings. 

12. This soul also has virtues and vices. Its virtues are the acquisition 
of knowledge and refinement, the restraint of its owner from vices and 
lewdness, the subjugation of the other two souls, and the disciplining 
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of them. Also included are the management of the possessor's liveli- 
hood and his profit, manliness, and good behavior, prompting the pos- 
sessor to do good; to show affection, friendliness, soundness of intention, 
gentleness, shyness, devout behavior, and modesty, and to seek authority 
in fair ways. Its vices are malevolence, subterfuge, deception, flattery, 
cunning, envy, defamation, and hypocrisy. All people have this soul. 
However, in some its virtues dominate, so they approve of them and put 
them into action. In some its vices dominate, so they become accus- 
tomed to them and persist in them. In some people, certain virtues 
and certain vices combine. 

13. These habits may come about in many people spontancously, 
as a result of a natural disposition, and not through effort. In the case 
of someone naturally disposed to good habits, it is due to the strength of 
his rational soul and the nobility of his lineage. As for someone naturally 
disposed to abhorrent habits, it is due to the weakness of bis rational 
soul and the bad condition of his substance. In the case of someone 
in whom virtues and vices combine, his rational soul is in the inter- 
mediate state. 

14. Most people can acquire these habits and all the moral qualities, 
good and bad. It will depend on the upbringing of the man, on the moral 
qualities of anyone with whom he is familiar and whom he observes. It 
will also depend on the leaders of his time, on those noted for celebrity 
and envied for their rank. The young person will acquire morality from 
anyone who is frequently on intimate terms with him and who associates 
with him, as well as from his parents, his family, and his relatives. So, 
when they are people of bad morals and of a blameworthy way of life, 
the young person among them will also be someone of bad morals and 
of abhorrent habits. When the youth also observes people of authority, 
and whoever is above him, and envies them on account of their ranks, he 
chooses to imitate them and to model himself morally on their morals. 
If they are people of reformed morals and good lifestyle, he, modeled 
on them, becomes someone of good morals, with a pleasing way of life. 
If they are ignorant evildoers, the one who is envious of them and who 
acts like them emerges as an ignorant evildoer. This is the moral state of 
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most people: ignorance, evildoing, malevolence, greed, and envy; it 
predominates in them. By nature, people emulate one another. The 
follower always copies the behavior of the leader. When what over- 
whelms the leaders 1s evildoing and ignorance, it is inevitable that 
their youths, their children, and their subordinates will emulate them. 

15. So the necessary cause for the differentiation of people's moral 
qualities in their conduct and their virtues, in the dominance of good 
and evil over them, is the differentiation of the strength of the rational 
soul in them. When it is good and virtuous, subduing the other two 
souls, its possessor is good, just, and fair in his behavior. When it ts 
evil and malevolent, negligent of the other two souls, its possessor is evil, 
malevolent, and ignorant. Therefore, a man must put his thinking 
capacity to work, distinguish his moral qualities, and choose what ts 
deemed to be good and fair. He must reject what is deemed to be 
objectionable and repugnant, bring himself to become similar to the 
best people, and utterly avoid the habits of the worst people. When he 
does this, he becomes someone confirmed in humanity, someone who 
is deservedly a natural leader. 
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Part Three 


On the good and the bad moral qualities 


On the good moral qualities 


l. We shall describe the kinds of moral qualities and their classes. 
There are those that are to be considered good, that it is desirable to 
acquire, and that are to be reckoned virtues; and there are those that 
are to be considered repugnant, that are abhorrent, and that are to 
be reckoned defects and faults. 

As for those reckoned to be virtues: 


ABSTINENCE 


2. It is the soul’s control of the appetites, and the constraint of them 
to be satisfied with what furnishes the body with the means of subsis- 
tence and preserves its health, and no more. It is also the avoidance of 
intemperance, the curtailment of all pleasures, and the endeavor to 
be moderate. Furthermore, the appetites to which one is restricted 
should be indulged in à commendable manner, agreeable with their 
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satisfaction, in moments of indispensable need. They should be indulged 
according to a measure: no more than what is needed, no less than what 
safeguards soul and strength. This situation is the goal of abstinence. 


CONTENTMENT 

3. It is restricting oneself to what life affords, being satisfied with 
what comes easily from one's means, and abandoning the endeavor to 
acquire wealth and to seek high rank, concomitant with the desire for all 
this, the predilection for it, and the inclination toward it. It is the con- 
straint of the soul on this account and being content with a little of it. 
This moral quality is commendable for the middle and lower classes 


of people. It is not commendable for kings and leaders. Contentment is 
not to be reckoned among their virtues. 


SELF-CONTROL 


4. It is guarding against carelessness. So it ts part of self-control 
to guard against repugnant joking, against keeping company with 
those who engage in it, and against frequenting their company. It is 
restraining the tongue from lewdness and from obscene, hilarious, 
and foolish speech, especially in the assemblies and gatherings of 
decent people. One who goes to excess in joking and acts in a lewd 
manner has nothing to be proud of. It is part of self-control to keep 
away from inferior and lower-class people, from their friendship and 
their gatherings. It is to be on one's guard against despicable ways of 
life and the acquisition of wealth by contemptible means. It is to be 
too high-minded to inquire about what is of concern to ignoble, lowly 
people or to debase oneself before those who have no standing. It is to 
reduce the frequency of needless public show or of frittering away 
one's time by sitting in the streets and main roads without necessity. 
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To do this too much is not an act free of blame. The greatest people in 
terms of importance are ones whose names are widely published but 
whose persons are concealed. 


FORBEARANCE 


5. It is abstention from taking vengeance in the heat of anger, in 
spite of having the capacity for it. This situation is commendable as 
long as it does not lead to a breach of honor or to bad policy. It is espe- 
cially good for leaders and kings because they are the ones most capable 
of taking revenge on those who anger them. The forbearance of a 
lower-class person toward someone of a higher class is not to be reck- 
oned as a virtue, assuming that he is in a position actually to encounter 
him. For, even if he holds back, it will only be reckoned as fear and 
not as forbearance. 


MODESTY 


6. It is refraining from an excess of speech and mockery, from too 
much gesticulation and bodily motion in situations in which there is no 
need to be moving around. It 1s being sparing of anger, paying atten- 
tion when a question is posed, pausing for the answer, and guarding 
against haste and hurry in all affairs. A species of modesty is bashful- 
ness. It is the lowering of the eyes and the withholding of speech out of 
shame for something deemed to be embarrassing. This habit is com- 
mendable, as long as it does not result from incapacity and weakness. 
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Reformation of Morals 5.75.9 39 


FRIENDSHIP 


7. [tis temperate love, without the pursuit of passion. Friendship 
is something right for man, when his friendship is with people of worth 
and nobility, of modesty and self-respect, who are the most discrimi- 
nating of people. As for cultivating friendship with depraved, lower- 
class people; with youths, women, and such like; and with profligate 
people, it is extremely abhorrent. The best friendship is one you weave 
between two looms of corresponding worth. It is the most reliable 
friendship and the most firm. One begun by a shared liking for fun or 
for pleasure seeking is not commendable, nor is it lasting, nor firm. 


COMPASSION 


8. It is a composite moral quality, made up of friendship and con- 
cern. Compassion is roused only for someone in whom an abhorrent 
lack becomes apparent to the one who would show him compassion. It 
may be a defect in his soul or an accidental affliction. Compassion is love 
for the one to whom compassion is shown, along with a concern for 
the situation for which he is to be shown compassion. This disposition 
is to be deemed good as long as it does not estrange its possessor from 


justice and does not lead him to injustice and to the impairment of 


good policy. 5o compassion for a killer on the occasion of his execution 
is not commendable, nor for a felon on the occasion of retribution. 


FIDELITY 


9. It 1s steadfastness in what a man expends of himself and for 
which he gives his word as a pledge. It is leaving behind what gives 
him security, even if it is to his own detriment. One is not reckoned 
faithful who incurs no harm by reason of his fidelity, even if it is only 
small. Whenever stepping forward into something he judges to be for 
the good of his own soul brings him harm, one is the more developed 
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Reformation of Morals 5.9—5.11 537 


in fidelity. This moral quality is laudable; everyone will profit from it. 
Whoever is known for fidelity will be taken at his word in everything he 
promises. Whoever is taken at his word has great dignity. However, the 
advantage for kings in this moral quality is greater, and their need for 
it is stronger. For, when some of them are known to have little fidelity, 
they are not trusted when they make promises, their objectives are not 
achieved, and their army and their officials do not have faith in them. 


HONESTY 


10. Tt is abstaining from the free use of money or whatever one is 
entrusted with—be they goods or women to be safeguarded—over which 
one has power. It is also the return of what is deposited to its depositor. 


KEEPING SECRETS 

Il. It is a composite moral quality made up of modesty and honesty. 
Divulging secrets is due to excessive talking, and whoever talks to excess 
is not modest. Moreover, someone who is entrusted with a secret that he 
imparts to someone other than the one who first mentioned it betrays 
a trust in the same way that someone does who is entrusted with money 
that he pays out to someone other than the one who deposited it. Keep- 
ing a secret is commendable for everyone, but especially for anyone 
who is a ruler's companion. For him to divulge his secrets is not only 
bad in itself, but it will also result in great harm accruing to him from 
his ruler. 
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Reformation of Morals 3.12—5.14 39 


HUMILITY 


12. It is renouncing the assumption of superiority and displaying 
a low social profile, as well as an antipathy toward aggrandizement 
and toward the multiplication of honors. It is also that a man avoids 
boasting about anything in which there is some merit, or vaunting his 
social standing or wealth, and that he is on his guard against conceit 
and arrogance. Humility can only come to be in the most important 
people and their leaders, in people of virtue and knowledge. Others are 
not exercising humility because lowliness is their station and rank, 
and so they are not feigning it. 


Jov 


13. It is showing happiness to whomever one meets, be they brothers, 
friends, companions, associates, or acquaintances, and smiling when 
one meets them. This moral quality is to be deemed good for all people; 
for kings and important people it is especially good. When kings have 
joy, the hearts of the subjects, the assistants, and the retinue are attuned 
to one another because of it, and because of it he grows in affection for 
them. No king is happy who is angry with his subjects. It sometimes 
leads to the perversion of his condition and the end of his rule. 


TRUTHFULNESS 


I4. It is giving information about something as it actually is. This 
moral quality ts to be considered good as long as it does not lead to some 
ruinous damage. For a man's truthfulness is not to be considered good 
if, when he 1s asked about some lewd act which he has committed, his 
good truthfulness does not compensate for any shame or inherently 
lasting loss that attaches to him because of it. Likewise, his telling the 
truth will not be good when he is asked about someone who has taken 
refuge with him and whom he has concealed, nor when he is asked about 
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Reformation of Morals 3.14—5.16 4] 


a felony for which, if he tells the truth about it, he will be punished 
grievously. Truthfulness 1s to be considered good for all people, but it is 
best for kings and important people. As a matter of fact, lying will 
never suit them, as long as telling the truth does not do them damage. 


BENEVOLENCE 


15. It is belief in the good in all men, and the shunning of wicked- 
ness, treachery, trickery, and betrayal. This moral quality is commend- 
able for everyone, except that it is not right for kings always to be 
informed by it. The function of kingship is not complete without the 
exercise of trickery, artifice, and the abduction of enemies. However, 
it is good for them to exercise [benevolence] toward those close to 
them, their best friends, and the people subject to them. 


GENEROSITY 


16. It is spending money without asking questions or considering 
worthiness. This moral quality is to be deemed good as long as it does 
not end up in extravagance and squandering. For whoever spends every- 
thing he owns on someone who does not deserve it is not to be called 
a generous man, but a squanderer and a wastrel. Generosity is a virtue 
to be deemed good in the generality of people. In kings it is a neces- 
sity, because avarice will lead to great harm in their exercise of king- 
ship, while generosity and expenditure will secure the hearts of the 
subjects, the army, and the officials; and then the profit from tt will 
grow large. 
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Reformation of Morals 3.17-5.19 43 


COURAGE 


17. It is boldness in the face of adversities and perils when there is 
a need for it, steadiness of heart in fearful situations, and scorn for death. 
This moral quality is to be deemed good for everyone. It is best and 
most fitting in kings and their officials. Indeed, anyone who lacks this 
quality is not entitled to kingship. While the most important people 
are in perilous situations, kings are the ones in greatest need to plunge 
into hardships. Courage is one of the moral qualities particular to them. 


EMULATION 


18. It is the soul’s struggle to become like someone else in regard 
to something which one sees in him and which one wants for oneself. 
It ts the effort to advance to a rank higher than one’s own rank. This 
moral quality is commendable when the emulation is for virtues and 
high ranks, and what one might obtain of power and glory. As for 
emulation of other things (to do with following the appetites, and 
boasting of pleasures, finery, and clothes), it is exceedingly abhorrent. 


PERSEVERANGE IN DIFFICULTIES 


19. This is a composite moral quality, made up of modesty and 
courage. Ít is to be deemed exceedingly good as long as apprehension 
does not become a means of profit, or grief and disquiet something 
lucrative, and subterfuge and strain do not become the way to deter the 
injury of these difficulties. How good is perseverance when subterfuge 
1s absent! How bad is apprehension when it is not beneficial! 
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Reformation of Morals 3.20—5.21 45 


HIGH AMBITION 


20. It is disdain for anything short of the ultimate in exalted matters. 
]t seeks high rank, thinks nothing of what a man liberally gives as a gift. 
It disdains mediocre things, seeks the apogee, attaches little impor- 
tance to what one owns, and spends what one owns on anyone who asks 
for it without obligation or reckoning. This moral quality is one of the 
moral qualities of kings in particular, but it may also be good for leaders, 
for important people, and for anyone whose soul strives to be in their 
ranks. Part of high ambition is pride, vehemence, and jealousy. Pride is 
the soul's repugnance for demeaning things. Vehemence and jealousy 
taken together are anger at the perception of deficiency. Jealousy taken 
alone affects a man in connection with women to be safeguarded. 
Because being involved with them is a disgrace and a wrong, the one 
involved with women to be safeguarded does an injustice to their master 
and conducts himself unfairly toward him. Perpetrating this wrong 1s 
a fault. Being too proud for wrongdoing or for incurring fault is part of 
high ambition. This moral quality is to be deemed good for everyone. 


JUSTICE 


21. It is the requisite distribution [of goods] to achieve parity and 
the use of things in their proper places, times, ways, and measures, 
without excess or diminution, preferment or deferment. 


On the bad moral qualities 


As for the bad moral qualities, which are to be reckoned as defects 
and faults, they are the following: 
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Reformation of Morals 3.22—5.24 47 


DEBAUCHERY 


22. It is the abandonment of oneself to the appetites, being con- 
stantly involved with them, going to any length for pleasure, being 
addicted to it, committing lewd acts, and openly divulging them. In 
sum, It is dissipation in all the appetites. This moral quality is utterly 
abhorrent. It destroys shame, does away with self-respect, and rends 
the veil of decency. 


GREED 

23. It is avidity for the acquisition of money, for accumulating it, 
and for seeking it in any way, even if harsh treatment in acquiring it and 
frenzy for it are repugnant. It is also an excessive regard for possessions 
and for the hoarding of goods. This moral quality is abhorrent for 
everyone except for kings. An abundance of money, of stores, and of 
goods gives support to a reign; it puts kings in a favorable light, and it 
enhances them in terms of awe in the souls of their subjects, of their 
officials, of their enemies, and of their opponents. 


PROFLIGACY 


24. It is the discarding of shame, the abandonment of restraint. It 
is constantly engaging in joking and amusements; associating with fool- 
ish people; attending sessions of nonsense, banter, and lewdness. It is 
uttering obscenities, repeating inconsequential things, and jesting. 
H is sitting in the street markets and open roads, earning one's living 
by contemptible means, and being degraded to the lowest things. This 
moral quality is repugnant in all people. 
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Reformation of Morals 5.25—5.27 49 


FOLLY 


25. It is the opposite of forbearance. It is being quick to anger, being 
reckless in small matters, rushing to violence, assaulting one's offender, 
being immoderate in meting out punishment, displaving impatience 
at the smallest injury, and engaging in obscene cursing. This moral 
quality is to be deemed repugnant for anyone but is most repugnant in 
kings and leaders. 


LEVITY 


26. It is too much talking 


g, needless moving around, raucous laugh- 


ter, rushing into things without hesitation, and haste in giving a reply. 
This moral quality is to be deemed repugnant for everyone. It is especially 
repugnant in people of knowledge and renown. A species of this folly 
is impudence. It is too little shame toward someone who should be 
respected, and the loud broadcasting of horrid, coarse replies. This 
moral quality is abhorrent, especially in modest people. 


PASSION 


27. [tis immoderate love and intemperance in it. This moral quality 
is abhorrent in all cases and is to be deemed repugnant. However, the 
most repugnant and worst case of it is when it is directed to seeking 
pleasure and to the pursuit of an evil appetite. This moral qualitv may 
carry the one who possesses it to the point of debauchery, to the com- 
mission of lewd acts, to too much profligacy and too little shame. It will 
make him acquire bad habits. It is repugnant in everyone; but, in youths 
and those leading comfortable and luxurious lives, it is less repugnant. 
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Reformation of Morals 5.26—3.50 51 


HARSHNESS 


28. It is a composite moral quality, made up of hatred and bold- 
ness. Harshness is indifference to the pain and suffering that afflicts 
someone else. This moral quality is abhorrent for everyone except for 
soldiers, those who carry weapons, and those who have the responsi- 
bility for war. For them it is not abhorrent when it is in its place. 


PERFIDY 


20, It is reneging on what a man will spend on his own accord, all 
the while guaranteeing the payment of it. This moral quality is to be 
deemed repugnant, even if there is some advantage and profit in it for 
the one possessing it. It is most repugnant in kings and leaders, and 
for them it is most harmful. No one relies on, and no man puts his 
trust in, any king known for perfidy. When he proves to be unreliable, 
the good order of his reign is vitiated. 


DISHONESTY 


30. It is arbitrarily disposing of the wealth, goods, or women to be 
safeguarded with which a man is entrusted. It is assuming ownership 
of what is deposited with one for safekeeping and denying the rights 
of the depositor. The concealment of accounts when one is appointed 
to render them is also part of dishonesty, as 1s distorting letters when 
one has assumed responsibility for them, and diverting them from 
their proper destinations. This moral quality—I mean dishonesty—is 
abhorrent for everyone. It sullies the reputation and cuts off the normal 
ways of life. 
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Reformation of Morals 3.31—3.55 2: 


DIVULGING SECRETS 


31. This is a composite moral quality, being made up of levity and 
dishonesty. Whoever does not control his tongue is not modest, and he 
is not sagacious enough to keep what has been confided to him as a 
secret. A secret is one of those things given in trust; to divulge it 1s 
a fault against the interest of its owner. So the one divulging the secret 
is untrustworthy. This moral quality is exceedingly repugnant, espe- 
cially in someone who associates with rulers and has access to them 
Character defamation is of the same moral species as the divulging of 
secrets, It is when a man gives another man information of an abhor- 
rent kind about someone else. This is an exceedingly repugnant moral 
quality, even if one has not been entrusted with a secret in connection 
with what he hears or the matter about which he gives information. 
To transmit it to someone who finds it abhorrent is repugnant because 
it brings about an estrangement between the one imparting the infor- 
mation and the one about whom the information is given. This is the 
utmost of wickedness. 


ARROGANCE 


32. lt isa man's aggrandizement of himself by thinking well of the 
virtues that are in him while underrating other people and belittling 
them. It is also contempt for those before whom one must act humbly. 
This moral qualitv is abhorrent and harmful to the one who possesses 
it, because someone who admires himself too much does not try to 
acquire more refinement, and someone who does not try for more 
refinement stays with his deficiencies. Such a man is never free of 
shortcomings, and seldom does he arrive at the summit of perfection. 
Moreover, to do so would make him hateful to people, and anvone 
people hate is in a bad way. 


SULLENNESS 


33. Itis scowling when meeting someone else. It is the want of a smile 
and the manifestation of antipathy. This is a composite moral quality, 
made up of arrogance and a certain coarseness of character. The want 
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Reformation of Morals 3.33-3.35 


of a friendly demeanor amounts to contempt for people, and contempt 
for people is part of being conceited and arrogant. The want of a smile, 
especially when meeting one's brothers, bespeaks a certain coarseness 
of character. Especially for leaders and the most prominent people, 
this moral quality 1s to be deemed repugnant. 


LYING 


34. It is giving information about something contrary to what is 
the case. This moral quality is abhorrent as long as it is not for the sake 
of repelling a harm that cannot be repelled except by this means, or, for 
reaping an indispensable benefit, which cannot be attained except by 
this means. Lying for this reason is not to be deemed repugnant. Lying 
is only to be deemed repugnant when it is to no avail, for a small gain 
which has no importance and which does not counterbalance the repug- 
nance of lying. Lying is to be considered repugnant in kings and leaders 
most, because the slightest defect will bring them into disgrace. 


MALEVOLENCE 


35. Ft is harboring evil for someone else while making a display of 
good will toward him, and employing treachery, craftiness, and impos- 
ture in mutual relations. This moral quality is utterly abhorrent for 
everyone except kings and leaders. They are forced to it, and their 
employment of it with their adversaries and enemies is not to be 
deemed repugnant. But to use it with their friends and associates is 
not to be considered good. Resentment is of the same moral species as 
malevolence. H is harboring evil for the perpetrator of an offense when 
it is not possible to take revenge on him, and so one conceals these 
resentments until the time when the opportunity makes it possible. 
‘This is one of the worst moral qualities of evil people. 
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Reformation of Morals 3.36-3.39 37 


NIGGARDLINESS 


36. It is refusing to come to the aid of someone who asks for it 
when one has the capacitv to aid him. This moral quality is abhorrent 
for everyone, but it is less abhorrent for women. Rather, niggardliness 
may even be preferable for women. As for the rest of the people, nig- 
gardliness disgraces them, especially kings and leaders. Niggardliness 
is loathsome for them much more than it is for their subjects; it is 
degrading in the exercise of their kingship because for them it cuts 
off ambition and makes them loathsome to their subjects. 


COWARDICE 


37. It ts anxiety in the face of fearful things and a recoiling from 
anything in connection with which one is wary of the consequences, 
or one Is unsure of the outcome. This moral quality is abhorrent for 
everyone, but it is most injurious for kings, soldiers, and combatants. 


ENVY 


38. [tis the feeling of pain a man has when he sees something good 
belonging to someone else, or when he finds virtues in him. Lis also the 
effort one makes to deprive that person of whatever one does not have 
oneself. This moral quality is abhorrent and repugnant for everyone. 


ANXIETY IN THE FACE OF ADVERSITY 


39. This is a composite moral quality, made up of levity and cow- 
ardice. It is to be deemed repugnant when it serves no useful or bene- 
ficial purpose. Being anxious for the purpose of cunningly secking a 
way out of falling into adversity, or for the purpose of making an appeal 
for a helper, or for the purpose of procuring a supporter in a situation 
in which support would be of some benefit is not abhorrent, nor is it 
to be reckoned à defect. 
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LACK OF AMBITION 


40. [tis an inability of the soul to seek the higher grades and a want 
of hope for attaining the utmost. It is thinking of the smallest of the 
virtues as too much, deeming the least of gifts as too great, thinking it 
to be inaccessible, and being content with mediocre and paltry concerns. 
This moral quality is repugnant for everyone; 1t 1s most repugnant for 
kings. Indeed, whoever lacks ambition is not even deserving of kingship. 


INJUSTICE 


tL. It is deviating from the right proportion in all things, by way 
of excess or diminution. It is appropriating wealth in improper ways. 
It is laying claim to rights to which one has no due ttle. It is doing 
things in the wrong places and times, m an undue measure, and in some 


wav other than the one to be preferred. 


On moral qualities that are 
sometimes virtues and sometimes vices 


Some moral qualities are virtues in some people but vices in others. 


LOVE OF HONOR 

42. It is that à man is made happy by the recognition of his great- 
ness, by respect, by recetving praise and favorable commendation. This 
moral quality is commendable in youths and bovs because the love of 
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honor prods them to acquire virtues. It 1s due to the fact that, when 
a vouth or a boy is praised for a virtue that he evidently possesses, 
it prompts him to add to the number of his virtues. But [this moral 
quality] is to be reckoned a defect for mature people. The reason is 
that a man is to be praised for virtue only when it is deemed to be 
exceptional for him. If he is a person of virtue, it is inappropriate that 
the virtues perceptible in him be deemed exceptional. Therefore, 
showing him honor and respect, if it is in excess of his deserts, takes 
the course of flattery. Being happy with flattery is not commendable 
because it is a kind of deception. 


LOVE OF POMP AND SPLENDOR 


43. It is making a display of oneself with exquisite clothes, mounts, 
and appurtenances, along with a multitude of servants and attendants. It 
is to be considered good on the part of kings and leaders, vouths, elegant 
people, those who live in luxury, and women, As for monks, ascetics, 
elders, and scholars—especially orators, preachers, and religious lead- 
ers——for them pomp and splendor and making a display of oneself arc 
to be considered repugnant. What is to be considered good for them is 
clothing of hair and coarse material, traveling on foot, obscurity, atten- 
dance at churches and mosques and so forth, and an abhorrence for 


luxurious living, 


PAYING FOR PRAISE 


44. It is rewarding someone who praises a man and gives him thanks 
in public sessions and assemblies. Fhis moral quality is to be deemed 
good for kings and leaders because it induces the one who praises a 
man to continue to praise him and to secure a good reputation for the 
praiseworthy person that will last for a long time. Fhe permanence 


of their own good reputation is one of the virtues of kings and leaders. 
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But the love of hearing the encomiast giving them praise face to face 
is undesirable because it is a species of flattery, and the love of flattery 
is abhorrent because it is a kind of deception. But the predilection for 
the wide diffusion of their reputation and of their praise, for people's 
passing it on, and for its continuation after them is commendable. So 
for kings to reward someone who gives praise is to be deemed good; for 
them to refuse it is to be deemed repugnant and wrong, for it would 
invite their disparagement, and their discredit would also last for a 
long time. It would also give them a widespread bad reputation. This 
is abhorrent for kings and leaders. As for lower-class people, their love 
for rewarding someone who gives them praise is not to be deemed good. 
If someone praises a lowly person, he only deceives him. And, when he 
is approved, he believes that he has deservedly gotten that approval. 
Many people, when they are praised for what 1s not in them, hurry to 
compensate the one giving the praise. But they will have deposited the 
amount in the wrong place. If they had disbursed that amount to the 
weak and to the poor people, it would have been better for them and 
more fitting. 


RENUNCIATION 


45. Itis having little destre for money and goods, for accumulation 
and acquisition. It is choosing to be satislied with what supports bare 
life, making light of this world and its goods and pleasures. It is paying 
little attention to the higher social orders, deeming kings and their 
kingdoms of small importanee, along with the owners of money and 
their money. This moral quality is to be considered very good, but it is for 
scholars, monks, reltgious leaders, orators, preachers, and whoever gives 
people an interest in eternal life. It is not to be deemed good for kings 
and leaders, nor is it appropriate for them. For, when a king makes his 
practice of renunciation public, he becomes deficient. The reason is 
that his reign only achieves its full purpose with the collection of money 
and goods and the accumulation of them, so that he might defend 
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Part Four 


Practicing the noble moral qualities 


The necessity of the reformation of morals 


l. These traits we have mentioned are the moral qualities of people. 
The praiseworthy ones—those reckoned as virtues—seldom all come 
together in a single man. As for the blameworthy ones—those reck- 
oned as defects and faults—seldom is a man found to be free of every 
one of them, to the point that there is no abhorrent moral quality left 
in him. This is especially the case if he is someone who does not train his 
soul and discipline it. Whoever does not take the trouble to control him- 
self and to examine his faults is not free of many faults, even if he does 
not perceive them and does not advert to them. Since this is the case, 
the first concern for a man should be to examine his moral qualities, to 
consider his faults, to make an effort to mend them, and to remove 
them from his soul. He should also pursue commendable moral qualities, 
taking it upon himself to make them habitual and to be morally formed 
by them. 

2. People will only really be distinguished in terms of their virtues, 
not, as ignorant and common people suppose, in terms of their status, 
their money, and the abundance of treasures and goods, 
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Most people boast only of treasures, money, and means. They 
always glorify the rich and those who have money. None of them will 
be subordinate to someone else exci spt by reason of an abundance of 
money, or by reason of the rank acquired by means of money. But a lot 
of money is not that by which people will really be distinguished. Rather, 
a lot of money is only the means by which people vary in condition. The 
souls of the rich are not more virtuous than the souls of anvone else just 
by reason of a lot of money. That is because the silly libertine or the 
vicious ignoramus, even if he owns an enormous amount of money, will 
not be more virtuous than the wise, abstinent person or the beneficent 
savant who may be a poor man. Rather, by reason of a lot of money, he 
will only be richer than the other man is. As far as virtue is concerned, 
no one is more virtuous than anyone else except by reason of an abun- 
dance of virtues, and that is all. 

4. If wealth and fortune come together for a man with superb 
moral qualities and well-esteemed habits, then, upon my life, he will 
be of a much higher condition than a destitute virtuous man. The rea- 
son is that it is also part of human happiness—especially when one is 
virtuous, just, and abstinent—to disburse one's money appropriately. 
He must spend it rightly, use it to help someone who wants the assis- 
tance, and aid poor people with it. He must not refrain from a claim 
that is incumbent upon him or from an honorable deed that would 
add to his good qualities. 

Wealth sometimes increases the deficiency of an ignorant and 
deficient person of bad habits, and it is to be added to his faults. So 
someone who has no money is not reckoned to be niggardly, even if 
there is niggardliness in his nature, for it does not show in him. And, as 
long as it does not show in him, he is not blamed for it, because a man 
is blamed only for what shows in him. But if, when he has become rich, 
possessed of money and affluence, he is not generous with it, his nig- 


gardliness shows; and so the money is what brings the fault upon him. 
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6. Furthermore, a good deal of debauchery, of what is prohibited, 
and of the viler appetites can only be indulged by means of money. So, 
even if debauchery is in the temperament of someone who is poor, it 
hardly shows in him. But, if he has money, he can afford his appetites, 
and so his faults show. Wealth, then, may be what procures faults and 
deficiencies for the one who has it, while poverty may be what gains 
virtues and good qualities for the one caught in it. So people really 
do not vary by means of money and goods; they vary only in terms of 
refinement and naturally good conduct. 

7. The authentic thing for a man to do is to train his soul in good 
conduct and so to travel along the well-beloved way. He will then 
become lovable to men, will be well received in their company, will be 
extolled in their hearts, and will be given preference over others. He 
will also be honored in the company of leaders and kings; he will be à 
valued speaker and appreciated. This is much better than preeminence 
acquired by money, because calamities are often attached to money. 
So, when it is parted from its owner, his position declines in people's 
hearts, and he comes to be on a par with ordinary, common people. The 
reason is that, when someone enjoys preeminence because of money, 
what elevates him is his money, not his soul. And, when the money dis- 
appears, he has nothing to elevate him. Someone virtuous of soul, 
reformed of morals, is not like this. The preeminence of this sort of 
person is due to his virtues, and his virtues are not so readily parted 
from him. He is preeminent continuously, elevated by reason of his 
very essence, not by reason of something extrinsic. 

8. When someone who wants to take control of himself, choosing 
to reform his morals, becomes aware of a blameworthy moral quality 
that he can find in himself and wants to avoid it, overcoming it is 
sometimes too difficult right away. Sometimes he does not succeed in 
getting rid of it, because his own nature does not obey him. In the 
same way, 1t 1s sometimes the case that he will find a certain com- 
mendable moral quality attractive that he cannot find in himself and 
would like to acquire it, but his customary practice is not worthy of it, 
and so he does not attain his wish. Therefore, we must sketch out for 
those who want to exercise a commendable degree of self-control 
some ways by which they might be trained and in which they might 
make progress. The point is to come eventually to their goal of mak- 
ing the good moral qualities habitual, to becoming naturally disposed 
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to them, to steer clear of the bad moral qualities, and to disengage 
from them. Therefore, we will recommend a program of training in the 
moral qualities and of seeking to make their practice habitual. 


Training the appetitive soul 


9. We have previously mentioned that the reason for the disparity of 
moral qualities among people is the disparity of the three powers of the 
soul in them: the appetitive, the irascible, and the rational. The right 
management of the moral qualities is to subjugate the appetitive and 
the irascible powers, to promote the habits of the rational soul, and to 
put the most commendable of its operations into effect. The way to make 
progress in putting good habits into effect and in abstaining from bad 
habits is to make progress in subjugating the aforementioned two powers. 

10. The way to curb the appetitive soul is for a man to remember 
in times of desire, and at the moment of his vehement longing for 
pleasure, that he really wants to subjugate his appetitive soul. He should 
then turn his attention away from the vile appetite for which his soul 
yearns toward something more commendable for that species of 
appetite, consistent with his approval; and so he should confine him- 
self to that. By this kind of action his appetite will be tamed; then he 
will be able to divert it and redirect it. It may subside, . . . if not, he will 
have to go back to acting in the most commendable way; and, when 
he does this repeatedly, the soul will eventually desist. If 1t perseveres 
in this state, the soul will accustom itself to this habit, get used to it, 
and develop an aversion for anything else. 

lI. Whoever wants to tame his appetitive soul must frequent the 
company of ascetics, monks, hermits, pious people, and preachers, in 
addition to attending the gatherings of leaders and scholars. Leaders 
and scholars, especially religious leaders, will extol whoever is known 
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for abstinence, and they will think little of anyone who is a shameless 
debauchee. One's attendance at these gatherings will oblige him to 
live chastely, to cultivate abstinence, and to make himself attractive 
to these people, so that they will not hold him in contempt or be angry 
with him. Then he might join the rank of those who are extolled in the 
assemblies, One must also be continually studying books on morality 
and deportment, as well as accounts of ascetics, monks, hermits, and 
pious people. And it is necessary to avoid the gatherings of foolish and 
dissolute people, and those who act disgraccfully, as well as those who 
are constantly joking and playing. 

12. Most of all, it is necessary to avoid intoxication. Intoxication 
from drink stimulates the appetitive soul, invigorates it, and induces it 
to act disgracefully, to commit lewd acts, and to engage in them openly. 
That is because man is only to be kept away from evil by means of the 
mind and the exercise of discrimination. When he is intoxicated, he is 
deprived of what used to hold him back from evil deeds, and so he is not 
conscious of doing everything he used to avold in his sobriety. So, for 
someone who seeks abstinence the first thing to do is to refrain from 
drinking altogether. If that is not possible for him, then let him restrict 
himself to a little bit of it. Let him be alone, or with those of whom he 
will not be ashamed, and let him avoid gatherings of those who openly 
engage in drinking, intoxication, and dissipation. Let him not suppose 
that, if he attends these gatherings and limits himself to a little bit of 
drink, he will not be harmed by it. This is à mistake, because the soul 
of anyone who attends drinking parties is not going to obey him to the 
point of being content with a little bit of drink. Rather, if he attends 
drinking parties, having been most abstinent, refraining from drink- 
ing and holding fast to piety, his appetite will induce him to imitate 
the people at the party, and his soul will yearn for foolhardiness. So 
often people who do this come to disgrace after having been on guard 
and on the defensive. The worst situation for someone who seeks absti- 
nence is attendance at drinking parties, associating with people who 
do attend, and frequenting their company. 
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I3. Whoever wants to tame his appetitive soul must be seldom 
engaged in listening to music—especially that of women, and particu- 
larly the young and dressed-up among them—because music has a 
great power to arouse the appetite. If; added to that, the one making 
music is a desirable woman who goes to the trouble of attracting atten- 
tion to herself, many stimuli will converge on the listener, and some- 
times he will not be able to push all of them away from his soul. For 
one who intends to overcome an appetite, the very best thing to do i5 to 
avoid music altogether. If he has no way to escape it and his soul is not 
responsive to forgoing it completely, then let him reserve his listening 
to music performed by men, and by those in whom there is nothing 
appealing to the appetite. Having little to do with it ts the best and 
safest thing for anyone who would practice abstinence. 

14, As for food, we must understand that its purpose is satiety, to 
dispel the pain of hunger. The best and the worst foods are both filling, 
so there is little to be said for excessive refinements in food. The most 
important thing is to hold the middle course among the varieties of 
food, and to ensure that it be of the kind on which a man was brought 
up, to which he has grown accustomed, and with which he is thor- 
oughly familiar. Nevertheless, even though the appetite for food and 
the ravenous hunger for it is one of the bad moral qualities, it is the 
mildest and the least of them. One possessed of it will not acquire the 
degree of shame that the love of drink will cause him to acquire, or the 
love of sexual intercourse, of associating with women, or of keeping 
company with vouths ready for lewdness. That is the utmost of iniquity. 
The appetite For food is much less iniquitous and more insignificant for 
the one indulging it. Nevertheless, it is repulsive; and to be negligent 
of it, along with too much craving and greed for [food], is abhorrent. 
The way to make progress in limiting one's eating is for the person 
with a big appetite for food to make do with whatever food he finds. IF 
the choice thing for which his soul vearns is a sweet thing, let it be for 
whatever sweet thing he finds. If it is something else, let it be for what- 
ever resembles it in taste. If he gets just a taste, his appetite will abate 
and his soul will hold back. 
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15. Anyone who loves abstinence must always be vigilant and mind- 
ful of the repugnance and shame that attaches to the lewd person, the 
glutton, the greedy, and the shameless person. Let him make absti- 
nence his practice and his distinguishing mark. Then his soul will come 
to detest bad appetites. It will long to practice abstinence and temper- 
ance; it will be delighted to abstain from debauchery, though having 
the power for it. It will be happy about anything that is said in public 
about it. People's favorable praise of its owner will redound to it. 

16. What we have spoken of so far 1s à wav to train the appetitive 
soul, to subdue it, and to tame it. It is the way to be trained in com- 
mendable, agreeable habits in anything connected with appetites and 
pleasures. 


Taming the irascible soul 


17. The way to tame and subdue the irascible soul is for a man to 
turn his attention to a consideration of the foolish people onto whom 
anger rushes in the moments of their heedlessness and impetuosity. 
He should consider their foolhardy actions against their opponents, 
and how they punish their own servants and slaves. He should observe 
their repulsive appearance, which people high and low disdain. Then 
in all his own conversations and transactions, in his moments of anger, 
on the occasion of the offenses of his servants and his slaves, and on the 
occasion of the transgressions of his brothers and friends, he should 
call to mind what he has observed. If he calls to mind what he found 
to be repulsive on the part of the foolish people, his own vehemence and 
anger would abate because of it, and he would recoil from the abusive 
language and rash behavior in which he was intending to engage. And 
cven If he does not hold back entirely, he will have cut it short, and he 
will not end up at the extremity of indecency. 
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Reformation of Morals 4.16—4.20 ól 


18. Anvone who wants to subdue his irascible soul must remember, 
in the moments of his anger against someone who is doing him wrong or 
offending him, what he himself would deserve in terms of recompense 
for his own offense, were he the offender. In doing this he will come to 
the conviction that the due recompense for the offense, or the right 
penalty for it, is exceedingly small. Since this is his conviction, his own 
reprisal against an offender and onc who does him harm will be com- 
mensurate with his conviction, and he will not be excessive in taking 
revenge, nor will he be indecent in anger. If he does this continuously 
and makes a practice of it and carefully observes the faults of foolish 
people and those onto whom anger rushes quickly, it will not be dithicult 
for his own irascible soul to be broken, and it will submit to him. And, if 
he persists in this practice for a period of time, it will become a habitual 
moral quality for him. 

19. Whoever wants to subdue his irascible soul must avoid carrying 
weapons, attending fighting arenas and seditious meetings, keeping 
company with the wicked, being intimate with the foolish, and mixing 
with soldiers. These situations will make the heart acquire a certain 
hardness and coarseness, make it devoid of gentleness and mercy; and 
therefore the irascible soul will become harsh. If one wants to subdue 
it and to tame it, he will have to keep company with people of knowl- 
edge and dignity, elders, virtuous leaders and people whose anger is 
slight and whose gentleness and dignity are abundant. 

20. He will also have to avoid intoxicating drinks. Intoxication 
stimulates the irascible soul much more than it stimulates the appe- 
titive soul. For this reason, sometimes one is quick to be quarrelsome, 
to pounce onto one’s associates, to treat them disdainfully, to revile 
them, and to insult their honor right after one has been treating them 
affectionately and secking their friendship. Between the two moments, 
there only needs to be the interval of time it takes for intoxication to 
grow strong. Intoxication arouses the irascible power and invigorates 


it. So whoever wants to calm the irascible soul must inevitably avoid 
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intoxication. If he manages to abstain from drink totally, then he will 
be much more fit to overcome the irascible soul and the appetitive 
soul together. 

21. Whoever wants to subdue his irascible and appetitive powers 
must make use of critical thinking in everything he does, and he must 
not venture into anything until after he has reflected on it and under- 
taken to think critically and to follow considered opinion as his practice 
and habit. Considered opinion and sound thought will together censure 
folly and hasty anger as repugnant for him, along with a preoccupa- 
tion with the appetites and the pursuit of pleasures. When he deems 
this sort of thing to be repugnant, he recoils from it and he turns to 
what considered opinion and critical thought would require. And even 
if he is not restrained completely, inevitably this practice will have an 
effect on him, and he will stop short of what impetuosity would crave. 


Strengthening the rational soul 


22. The basis of the enterprise to reform morals and to control 
the appetitive and the irascible souls is the rational soul. All the ways of 
behaving are in this soul. When this soul has a strong mastery over its 
owner, he is able by means of it to manage the remaining two faculties, 
to abstain from all repugnant things, and always to pursue good moral 
qualities. But, when this soul 1s not strong in its owner, it becomes 
submerged, concealed. 5o the first thing to which he must apply him- 
self in the management of his moral qualities is to train this soul and 
to strengthen it. 

23. The strengthening of this soul will come about only by means 
of the rational sciences. When one studies the rational sciences, refines 
his study of them, examines the books on morality and deportment, 
and lingers over them, his soul will awaken, take cognizance of its 
appetites, recover from its indolence, perceive its virtues, and reject 
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its vices. This soul grows weak and quiescent only when it lacks virtues 
and good qualities, and vices take possession of it. When it procures 
virtues and acquires refinement, 1t awakens from its faintness, recovers 
from its intoxication, and becomes reinvigorated after its debilitation. 
And the virtues of this soul are the rational sciences, especially the 
most refined of them. When a man schools himself in the rational sci- 
ences, his soul is ennobled, his resolution is immense, and his critical 
thinking is strong and it takes charge of his soul. It exercises control 
over his moral qualities and makes the decision to improve them. His 
natural disposition obevs him; to reform it becomes simple for him: 
The irascible and appetitive powers yield to him, and taming and sub- 
duing them becomes easy for him. Anyone who has a love for his own 
morals must start with the study of the books on morals and deport- 
ment, then proceed with schooling himself in the exact sciences. The 
soul is at its noblest when it attains true reality and survevs the dispo- 
sitions of existing things. When the soul of a man is ennobled and his 
resolution is high, he advances into the ranks of the people of virtue. 

24. To sit with people of knowledge, to frequent their company, and 
to emulate their moral qualities and habits will improve the rational 
soul and strengthen it. This is especially the case with the masters of 
the exact sciences and the most alert people. In all their affairs, they 
put into effect what their science demands and their intellects enjoin. 
As for discriminating among the habits of the rational soul, putting 
into effect the best of them and discarding what is repulsive, it 1s only 
possible-—and even easy—when one exercises his rational soul. Then 
the rational soul, when it is exercised in the exact sciences, becomes 
alert and acts honorably. It disdains repulsive habits and transcends 
being contaminated bv them. At that point it will be easy for its owner 
io avoid any of its habits that are abhorrent, while the active apprecia- 
tion of the good moral qualities, and moral formation in them, will 
prevail in him. 
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25. From all that we have said so far, it is clear that to improve the 
rational soul, to empower it and to embellish it with virtues, refinement, 
and good deeds is the way to put the commendable moral qualities into 
practice and to make them habitual. It is also the way to pursue the 
most agreeably commendable of them, to avoid what is objectionable 
and repulsive, to subdue the power of irascible desire, to control it, and 
to overcome it. It is a tool for self-management, a vehicle of practice. 

26. Whoever does not have the ability to acquire the rational sci- 
ences and to apply himself assiduously to them, or for whom they are 
too difficult, should make an effort to refine [his] critical thinking, to 
struggle with [his] soul, and to discriminate between his good and bad 
habits. He should look to see which of them is the most productive for 
him, which of them is the most beneficial to him, and which of them 
in the end is the most commendable and the most enduring for the 
future. If he is honest with himself, he will find his appetites and his 
pleasures to be pleasurable only for the time of their indulgence and 
no more. After he has disengaged from them, their enjoyment does not 
endure for him, nor are they beneficial for him. He will find their shame 
and dishonor enduring for a long time and being broadcast among the 
people, while he will be blamed and scolded for his ignominy. So, too, 
with intense anger, the rush to vengeance, abusiveness, and indecency. 
When one's exuberance dissipates and his vehemence subsides and he 
considers his situation and sees what he has done, he finds it repulsive. 
He does not find it productive or advantageous. Sometimes what he 
has done in anger becomes a defect with which he will be stigmatized 
and a blemish for which he will be reviled. Sometimes he commits 
crimes in anger for which he will be punished and because of which 
he will be disciplined. 

27. Similarly, with the abhorrent habits of the rational soul, one 
will find them unprofitable and unproductive. That 1s because envy, 
resenument, malevolence and the like yield no benefit for the one 
who is possessed of them. And, even if he does get some benefit from 
malevolence and evil, it is an evil benefit, and simultaneously it will 
do him harm. People look with an evil intent on anyone who does evil. 
They are willing to harm him, they take pains to do violence to him, 
thev are wary of him, they are on their guard against him, they detest 
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his well-being, they check any goodwill toward him, and they work 
hard at it. How horrible is the situation of anyone of this description! 
The condition of the one who engages in iniquity and malevolence is 
bad; his wrongdoing harms him so much more than it benefits him. 
When a man calls himself to account and puts to work his critical 
thinking and his powers of discrimination, he comes to understand 
that the harm in bad moral action is much greater than the benefit of 
it. Any part of it he reckoned to be a benefit is in reality not a benefit; 
it is very slight, neither lasting nor enduring. And this slight bit that 
he reckoned to be a benefit will not cover the cost of the abundant 
harm and the shame connected with it. He will also come to under- 
stand that iniquity and malevolence will together bring evil upon him, 
and they will make people stay away from him. When one persists in 
this [train of thought] and engages in it frequently, the pursuit of 
good moral action will be strengthened in his soul, and the discarding 
of evil and repulsive moral qualities will become easier for him. What 
is good and right will triumph over him and he will be terrified of what- 
ever is blameworthy or shameful. When one does this continually, it 
will not be long before his moral qualities will be improving, his way will 
come right, his character will be reformed, and he will attain the rank 
of the people of virtue. He will be set apart from the people of faults 
and defilement. 

28. Whoever wants to manage his moral qualities must fix his goal 
for cach virtue at its utmost limit, and he must not be satisfied with 
anything below the acme, nor must he be pleased with any but the 
highest rank. Hf he fixes this as his goal, even if the highest rank does 
elude him, he will be fit to hold the middle ground in the virtues and to 
attain an agreeable rank in them. As for being satisfied with holding 
the middle ground, he would not then be secure against falling short 
of it. He would remain on the lower levels. The goal to be sought would 
slip by him, and he would never aspire to fulfillment. 
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Epilogue 


29. What we have set forth is the way to put the noblest moral 
qualities into practice, and the procedure for making progress in the 
most commendable of habits. If a man commits himself to it, is con- 
stant in his observance of it, and pledges himself to it, the virtues will 
become habitual practice for him, and good works second nature. 
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Part Five 


Man's attainment of perfection 


Description of the complete man 


l. It remains for us to speak of the attributes of the complete man, 
including good moral action, and the way by which one comes to ful- 
fillment. So we say as follows: 

2. The complete man is the one whom virtue does not bypass, 
whom vice does not disfigure. A man seldom ends up at this point. But, 
when a man does finally come to this point, it is the angels he resembles 
more than he resembles men. A man who is battered by various kinds 
of deficiency is someone over whom varicties of evil prevail, and they 
prevail over his nature, too. Seldom can he escape from all of them to the 
point that his soul will be free of every fault and defect and comprise 
every virtue and advantage. Nevertheless, fulfillment, even if it is diff- 
cult and far to reach, is possible. It is the utmost at which a man may 
arrive, the ultimate end for which he is to prepare himself. When a 
man's determination is true and he gives the effort its due, he will be 
fit to come ultimately to the goal for which he is preparing himself and 
to attain the object of the desire to which his soul aspires. 
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Reformation of Morals 5.5—5.4 95 


3. As for an itemized statement of the attributes of the complete 
man, it is as follows: He will be somcone watchful over all his moral 
qualities, attentive to all his faults, and wary of the intrusion of any 
defect. He will be ready to put every virtue into action, assiduous to 
reach the goal, passionate for the image of perfection. He will be dis- 
posed to find pleasure in good moral actions. He will be radically alert, 
inimical to blameworthy habits, and solicitous to reform himself. He 
will be disinclined to overestimate the virtues he will have acquired but 
inclined to regard the least of the vices as grave. He will be disposed to 
regard high rank as of small value and will be scornful of the farthest 
goal. He will consider fulfillment beneath his station and perfection 
the least of his attributes. 

4. The way that will bring one to fulfillment and sustain him in 
perfection is for him to direct his attention to the study of the “exact 
sciences." It is to make it his goal to grasp the quiddities of existing 
things, to disclose their causes and occasions, and to search out their 
final ends and purposes. He shall not pause in his labor at any particu- 
lar end without giving some consideration to what is beyond that end. 
He shall make it his badge of honor, night and day, to read books on 
morals, to scrutinize books of biographies and of policies. He shall 
devote himself to implementing what virtuous people have bidden to be 
implemented and what the sages who have gone before have advised 
to be made habitual. He shall also acquire a modicum of the discipline 
of grammar and rhetoric and be endowed with a measure of eloquence 
and oratorical felicity. He shall always frequent the sessions of scholars 
and sages and continually associate with modest and abstinent people— 
this if he is an ordinary citizen or commoner. If one is a king or a 
leader, he must take as his comrades, as his boon companions, as his 
entourage, and as those who will be around him, all who are known for 
nobility and level-headedness. They are to be characterized by refine- 
ment and dignity, singled out for knowledge and wisdom, and proven 
in understanding and perspicacity. One must also frequent gatherings 
of scholars. He should enlarge them and increase their meetings, as 
well as the goodwill among them. He must make it his own pleasure 
and delight to take counsel with them about knowledge and its special 
fields, about the conduct of kingship and its ceremonies, about the his- — 
tories of wise men and their moral qualities, and about the biographies 
of the best kings and their habits. 
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3. The complete man, and also anyone who seeks fulfillment, 
must establish a solid rule for his appetites and pleasures by means of 
which he will strive for balance. He will avoid dissipation and excess. 
In his moderate appetites and pleasures he will aim for what is appro- 
priately agreeable. In this way he will take charge of his soul, hold it 
back from craving any abhorrent pleasure or excessive appetite. He 
will dissociate himself from pleasure seekers and their company, and 
he will shut himself off from the dissolute and their society. He will put 
himself on notice that appetite is a malevolent enemy and a combative 
adversary which always wants to do him harm and injury and intends 
to degrade and dishonor him. So he will oppose his appetite aggres- 
sively. He will stubbornly expose it, he will always curb its vehemence, 
he will continually blunt its keenness, and he will continually repulse 
its attack. He will subdue its force by degrees, and he will settle its 
seething methodically. When he does this, he will be equipped to rule 
his soul, and his appetite will yield to him. He will become naturally 
disposed to abstinence, and he will become accustomed to a good way of 
life. But, whenever he loosens the rein on his appetite, allows it to pur- 
sue ils own purposes, and neglects its management and supervision, 
it will become overbearing and arrogant. It will not be slow to weaken 
its owner, to guide him and to carry him off to what will do him harm 
and delude him. He will then wind up far away from fulfillment, no 
longer even wishing for perfection. 

6. Whoever secks fulfillment must know that there is no way for him 
to reach his goal as long as pleasure seems good to him and appetite 
desirable. The position is exceedingly difficult, very trying for the one 
who seeks it, and distant to approach. It is most difficult and most dis- 
tant for kings and leaders. The fact is that kings and leaders have the 
most means for pleasure, and they are the strongest in terms of power. 
Appetites and pleasures are easily available to them. They have both 
the natural disposition and the habit. For them to disengage them- 
selves is impractical; for them to relinquish these things is like some- 
thing impossible. This ts especially the case for someone who has 
grown up involved with them and with enthusiasm for them. Neverthe- 
less, even though kings have the most means for pleasure and they are 
the most likely to become habituated to it, as has been said, they also 
have the highest ambitions and the strongest souls. The most successtul 
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of them, when his soul aspires to human fulfillment and yearns for 
authentic sovereignty, knows that a king is the most worthy to become 
the most complete person of his time, more virtuous than his officers and 
subjects. So it should be easy for him to disengage from evil appetites 
and to forgo vile pleasures. 


The rule of high-mindedness and generosity 


7. Whoever wishes to govern his moral qualities and wants to travel 
on the way of moderation in his appetites must make for himself a rule 
according to which he will restrict himself in eating and drinking, as 
one known for generosity. He will not monopolize food and drink for 
himself alone. Rather, he will strive to give a share of what he has of it 
to his relatives and friends, if he is a subject and a commoner. If he is 
a king or a leader, he will assemble for it his entourage and his boon 
companions, arid he will include his associates and his officials. With 
the leftovers he will visit the people of poverty and misery, especially 
those of previous acquaintance or earlier esteem. To them he will direct 
a portion of his solicitude. In return for what comes to them of his mag- 
nanimity, the regard of these people will be so much more than the 
regard of his entourage and his associates. If he is a king or a leader, he 
will make it clear to those of his relatives, friends, subjects and servants 
who gather at his table for his food and drink that his gathering of 
them ts due to friendship with them and joy in their company. It is not 
for the purpose of honoring them with his food and drink, nor to pay 
them some special regard. And let him take every precaution lest there 
appear to be any show of favor with the food and drink or any boasting 
about it. That would be to bring disparagement to the one doing it, to 
diminish him, to make those who frequent his company uneasy, and 
to cut them off from him. It is also to be deemed good for a man, even 
if he possesses little, to share his food with his relatives, although he is 
himself in need of it. And it is to be deemed good too for him to share it 
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with the poor and the weak. Even more than that, it is also to be 
deemed good for a man to prefer to give someone else his food and 
drink, even though he has a great need for it and he will not be able 
to get anything else. 

8. It is also necessary for anyone who seeks complete self-control 
to disdain money, to scorn it, and to look upon it according to its 
deserts. Money is only to be wanted for the sake of something else; it 
is not to be sought for its own sake. In itself it is worthless; the worth 
is in the goods that are obtained by means of it. Money is à tool by 
means of which goods are obtained. So one must not believe that 
procuring it and hoarding it is advantageous. If it is hoarded and safe- 
guarded, its owner does not obtain any of the goods he really needs. 
So money is to be sought for the sake of something else. 

9. The right-thinking, high-minded person must balance it by its 
own weight, so that he will acquire it in the right way and dispense it 
for the right reasons. As a result, he will be anything but negligent in 
acquiring it, but he also will not be a wrongdoer in seeking it. Whereas 
the lack of money would oblige him to behave humbly toward those 
who are below him whenever he finds himself in need of them, the 
availability of money will free him from those who are above him, 
even though his own station is a lowly one. He will become a non- 
hoarder also, and he will not hold onto it. Rather, he will spend it for his 
needs and disburse it for his requirements. He will aim for modera- 
tion in distributing it; he will be cautious of extravagance and of waste 
in disbursing it. He will not refuse a claim that is obligatory for him, 
nor will he divert [money] for something undesirable or for which he 
would not be thanked. 

10. When he has attended to his needs and has been sparing in 
his expenses and has settled his claims, he will go back to review his 
situation. And if there is anything remaining of his money—-left over 
from his most important concerns—-he will set aside a portion of it. 
He will make it an amount to which he can have recourse in misfor- 
tune, and he will make adjustments to 1t according to need. Then he 
will turn his attention to what 1s left, and he will disperse it among 
the needy of his people, his neighbors, his relatives, and his friends. 
He will designate a portion of it for the weak, the poor, and the 
poverty-stricken—those who are overlooked. He will be solicitous to 
do favors and show kindness, much more so than to take care of his 
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own necessities; for necessities will attract his attention whether he 
likes it or not. When one is not solicitous, and does not lay an obligation 
on oneself to show kindness or works of supererogation, to do so is not 
easy for him because weakness of the soul and wrong thinking distract 
him. If, on the part of his soul, he has nothing to induce him and, on 
the part of his determination, no strong prompter, he will not take the 
risk, and indifference will overcome him. And, if he becomes indifferent 
to bestowing acts of kindness and to practicing virtue, he will become 
stingy, grudging, greedy, mean, and imperfect. The fact is that a man 
in the true sense is not one to whom no act of kindness is credited, nor 
is he someone of whom no laudable actions are publicly known. This is 
the situation if he is of the middle class of people. 

It. As for kings and leaders, they are the most fit for this line of 
conduct, and they must be the ones most strenuously concerned with it. 
They should raise money rightfully and dutifully and they should pay 
it out for their own expenses and supplies, for provisions for their army 
and their associates, in sufficient measure, without extravagance or 
niggardliness. They should set aside a portion for fear of the future, 
and they should pay out the rest in liberal, generous ways, in a kindly, 
beneficent fashion. They should give to scholars according to their 
classes, they should assign them salaries from their own private monies, 
and they should reward anyone who perseveres in knowledge and 
refinement. They should deal kindly with the weak and the poor, and 
they should search out the strangers and the alienated. They should 
be solicitous for ascetics and devout people, and they should allot 
them proportionately a share of their goods and their flocks. They 
should be solicitous of the young and the old among their subjects, 
and they should pay for their requirements with a portion of their 
monies. Kings are more suited for liberality than their subjects, and 
they are more apt to be generous than the common people are. 

12. Even for the destitute or the parsimonious, it is good to share 
money with others—to prefer to do so, even if they are themselves in 
need of it. The stronger their need is, the better is the good work. This 
condition is considered good when a man sees one of his brothers, or 
one of his friends who is special to him, whom need calls to an [expen- 
diture] he cannot afford to settle some affair of his own or to avert a 
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misfortune that afflicts him. If he has the monetary means to afford 
it, he will spontaneously spring to offer assistance without question. If 
he does this same thing for a stranger, with whom he is not acquainted 
and for whom there is no prior esteem or love, it is truly a beautifully 


good deed. 


Patience and the love of all men 


13. One who loves perfection must take notice of the fact that an 
angry person is on the level of the animals and the predators; he does 
what he does without knowledge or deliberation. If, then, one [who 
loves perfection] gets into an argument with someone else, leading up 
to the point that he infuriates his adversary and that person abuses 
him, he will believe that, in this situation, that person is on the level 
of the animals and the predators. So he will stand back from replying 
in kind and shrink from retaliating against him, because he knows 
that, if a dog barks at him, he will not think it is a good idea to con- 
front him on account of his barking. In the same way, were an animal 
to kick him, he would not think it worthwhile to punish it, because it 
would not know what it was doing. To do otherwise would be to be fool- 
ishly ignorant. There are fools who will get angry at an animal when 
it kicks them, and they will deal it a painful blow whenever it hurts 
them. Sometimes a fool stumbles, and he heaps abuse on the place 
where he stumbled and he kicks at it with his foot. But the gentle, 
modest man would not think anything of that sort is good. So, when 
he perceives that his adversary is on the level of the animals, that per- 
ception becomes for him a way to exercise control over his own irascible 
soul and to subdue it. If someone harms him without cause and that 
harm reaches the point of infuriating him, he will nevertheless despise 
anger, as a result of his awareness that the angry man and the animal 
are on a par. So he will, at that moment, turn to confront his assailant 
with the kind of graceful action which good judgment requires, in 
which, as a consequence, neither anger nor folly will appear. 
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i4. One who loves perfection must also make it a habit to love people 
generally, to treat them with affection, to act sympathetically toward 
them, and to be gentle and compassionate with them. Men are a single 
tribe, related to one another; humanity unites them. The adornment 
of the divine power is in all of them and in each one of them, and it is 
the rational soul. By means of this soul, man becomes man. It is the 
nobler of the two parts of man, which are the soul and the body. So man 
in his true being is the rational soul, and it is a single substance in all 
men. All men in their true being are a single thing, but they are many 
in persons. Since their souls are one, and love is only in the soul, all of 
them must then show affection for one another and love one another. 

15. This is a natural disposition in men as long as the irascible soul 
does not lead them on. This soul presses its owner to dominate, and it 
leads its owner to display pride, to behave arrogantly, to exercise con- 
trol over anyone who is thought to be weak, to belittle the poor, and to 
be envious of the rich and well-favored. For these reasons it gives rise 
to enmities, and mutual hatred is strengthened. If a man controls his 
irascible soul and follows the lead of his rational soul, all people become 
friends and brothers to him. When a man puts his critical thinking to 
work, he sees that this is necessary. While people are either excellent 
or deficient, he must love the excellent ones for the sake of their excel- 
lent qualities and he must have compassion on the deficient ones for 
the sake of their deficiency. And the lover of perfection must certainly 
be a lover of all people, having compassion on them and being merci- 
ful to them—and this is especially true of a king and a leader. A king 
will not be a king as long as he is not a lover of his subjects, being com- 
passionate toward them. That is because a king and his subjects are 
like the master of a household and the people of his household. How 
disgraceful it would be for the master of a household to loathe the 
people of his household and not to have compassion for them, nor to 
want their best interests! 
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16. The lover of perfection must make it his resolve to do well by 
all people, to spend his surplus money on whatever will preserve for 
him a good reputation after his death, and to be on his guard against 
evildoing. When he takes account of himself, he knows that whoever 
does something evil does it only for the sake of a good that he believes 
will come to him by reason of that evil action. Sometimes he misses 
the mark; sometimes he hits the target. Since one knows that this is the 
case, he must seck the good he craves by means of a way other than 
the way of doing evil, since that is the goal to be sought and not the 
doing of evil. However, if his evildoing is for the sake of curing an exas- 
peration that has come over him, he should understand that, if and 
when his exasperation subsides, he will find out that what was intended 
by the evil action was not actually due to that action. Doing evil is 
repugnant, especially in someone who has already accumulated virtues, 
unless the evil action is by way of a punishment for an offense or an 
exaction of vengeance on a delinquent. This course of action is to be 
recommended; it is praiseworthy. Indeed, it is not to be reckoned an 
evil. Evil in this case only redounds to the delinquent, while the general 
benefit deriving from it belongs to all the people. The reason is that, by 
this means, delinquents like him are held in check. The advantage in 
it is greater, and for this reason it is not really to be reckoned an evil. 

17. If a man intends to do what is good and becomes accustomed to 
it, and if he avoids evil and develops an aversion for it, he will scorn the 
abhorrent moral qualities that are reckoned to be evil. Such qualities 
are envy, resentment, imposture, malevolence, defamation of character, 
slander, calumny, and other such habits. When a reasonable, deductive 
man thinks critically about them, he will understand that they are not 
going to yield him any benefit and that, moreover, they will disfigure him 
and make his image repugnant. If he is a lover of fulfillment, aspiring to 
perfection, it will be incumbent upon him to avoid these moral qualities. 
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The perfect king 


18. Whoever loves perfection must believe that no faults or abomi- 
nable qualities are hidden from people, even if the one who possesses 
them goes to great pains to conceal them. So his soul should not desire 
to commit an abominable deed which he supposes he will be able to 
hide from people to the point that no one will notice it. He must under- 
stand that people by nature are commissioned to keep track of people's 
faults and to reprove them for them. It is an instinct in people. And 
the reason for it is that as long as a man has not reached fulfillment, 
he is not free of a deficiency for which he can be blamed. And it grieves 
him that anyone else should become more virtuous than he is. So he is 
delighted that all people are deficient and that they will either be 
equal to him in deficiency or fall below him. And he is always keeping 
track of people's faults and blaming them for them so that he might 
show people that he is more virtuous than those in whom there is this 
or that fault. He will also keep himself informed so that he might take 
delight in the faultfinding. So no fault is hidden from people, even if 
one intends to conceal it. 

19. Many kings and leaders often suppose that their faults are hid- 
den from the people and that they are unobservable. That is due to 
their position of prestige and the magnitude of their authority. They are 
under the misapprehension that their entourage and their favorites 
will not venture to expose their secrets, if they come to know anything 
of them. This is completely wrong. The fact is that although a king's 
favorites and his entourage are trustworthy and loyal to him, each one 
of them also has a favorite and a confidant of his own to whom he goes 
with his own secrets. It is impossible that one should hide someone 
else’s secrets from someone from whom one does not hide one's own 
secrets. This predicament is the reason why the publication of the faults 
of kings becomes widespread, while they suppose they are hidden. The 
reason they think their faults are hidden is that they do not hear any- 
one mentioning them nor anyone giving them advice about them, so 
they think that they are concealed. But, if a man wants to know that his 
faults are not concealed, let him turn his attention to himself to see 
whether he knows of anyone who has a fault that he hides and conceals. 
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He will find out that the people around him have many faults that 
they make every effort to conceal, and that they are bent on safe- 
guarding them. Some of them suppose that their faults are hidden; 
some of them know that they may become publicly known after hav- 
ing been kept secret. So, since he knows that he is aware of many 
other people's secrets that are to be kept concealed, he must believe 
that his own fault is neither hidden nor kept secret and that people 
will be aware of his faults much more than he is aware of their faults. 

20. Whoever loves perfection must believe that his faults are appar- 
ent, even if he makes every effort to conceal them. Whoever is known to 
have a fault is not a complete man, and there is no way to fulfillment 
except by avoiding faults altogether and by holding fast to virtues in 
all situations. This degree is the apogee of human fulfillment and the 
utmost of human virtue. To exert the effort to achieve it 1s incumbent 
on every man, just as it is incumbent to exhaust one's means to arrive 
at it. Fulfillment is to be sought for its own sake, and deficiency is to 
be abhorred precisely because of its defectiveness. 

21. Kings and leaders are the people most fit to seek this high 
grade, and they are the ones most apt to improve themselves sufh- 
ciently to achieve this level. The reason is that kings and leaders are 
the noblest of people and the greatest of them 1n terms of worth. How 
repugnant it would be for a great nobleman of worth to be deficient! 
Therefore, kings must be the most strongly determined of all people 
to achieve perfection. The reason is that the most perfect person, one 
who comprises all the virtues, has a natural advantage over the most 
deficient person. The complete man is a leader by nature. If a king is 
fulfilled, embodying good moral qualities, including all the virtuous 
traits, he is a king by nature. If he is deficient, he is a king by force. 
What is most appropriate for a king is that he should want authentic 
sovereignty, which does not come about by force, and also personal 
nobility, which is not the result of imposition. 

22. Aking must be determined to acquire virtues and to gain good 
qualities. He must seek the highest noble traits. He must deem the 
greatest of them a small matter until he gets possession of all of them. 
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He should not be content with the end until he exceeds it. If he is con- 
tent with one grade when there is a grade above it, he will never arrive 
at perfection. The man farthest from fulfillment is the one who is con- 
tent with the deficiency his soul possesses. If a king seeks perfection, 
the first thing necessary is that high ambition become habitual for 
him, because high ambition will demean every vice in his eyes and 
present every virtue to him in a favorable light. If a king is highly 
ambitious, he is safe from complacency about his kingship. He will see 
himself and his ambition as of much greater worth than thinking too 
highly of that kingship. If a king scorns his own kingship, wherein 
is his might and majesty, he will seek for his own soul what will truly 
make it great; and a soul is only made great by means of virtues. 

23. Then he must abhor flattery, loathe flatterers, and forbid them 
to receive him with it. The foundation of his authority is that he be 
aware of his own faults, so that it will be possible for him to be on guard 
against them and to defend himself against them. This is always a 
difficulty for kings, because by nature most of a man’s faults are hid- 
den from him; and most of all are they hidden from kings because 
of their complacency about their good deeds and the grandeur of their 
rank. Also, while subjects and commoners are censured for their faults 
and are reproached for them, that they acknowledge them, no one 
ventures to reproach kings, nor does anyone dare to give them advice 
or to reproach them for their faults. The reason is that everybody aspires 
to curry favor with kings and to flatter them, so they will not say to 
them anything other than what they will like so that they might gain 
a favorable position with them. So the faults of kings are always hidden 
from them. 

24. If a king wants to become free of faults and to be cleansed of 
their defilement, he must approach his favorites and his confidants 
and those of his servants and of his entourage on whose mind and 
thinking he relies. He must bid them to examine his faults and defi- 
ciencies, to disclose them to him, and to inform him about them. He 
must receive someone who guides him to any of his faults with joy 
and cordiality, and he must show him delight and pleasure for what 
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he has disclosed to him. Even better than that would be for him to give 
more privilege to someone who notifies him of his faults than he gives 
to an encomiast for glorifying him and giving him praise. He should 
thank anyone who informs him of his deficiency and tolerate his criti- 
cism of his actions. If he persists in this practice and becomes known 
for it, his associates and his favorites will be quick to notify him of 
his faults. And, when he has been notified of some deficiency in him- 
self, he will show disdain for it. He will realize that those people will 
reproach him for it, and they will belittle him because of it. And so it 
will behoove him then to engage himself in getting free of faults and 
to force his soul to become free from their defilement. 

25. If he does this and spares no trouble to acquire the virtues, if he 
obliges his soul to be formed by doing good deeds and then rests content 
only with the highest degree of good qualities, if he does not stand still 
with a virtue but seeks to grow in it, and exerts every effort to improve 
his conduct in this life and to leave behind him a good reputation here- 
after, then he will not be long in achieving the apogee of fulfillment 
and in advancing to the utmost of perfection. And so he will attain 
human happiness and authentic aristocracy. Great renown will be his, 
as well as a good reputation forever. 


Conclusion of the text 


26. We have now completed the description of the perfect man 
who comprises the good moral qualities, as well as the description of 
the way that conducts him to this rank and maintains him on this level. 
We prefaced it with what must come first in terms of the governance of 
the moral qualities and the reformation of souls. So it now well behooves 
anyone who looks into this discussion, studies it, understands its pur- 
port, and thinks about it to engage himself in putting into practice 
what is in its several sections. It behooves him to conduct his moral life 
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always and forever. Amen. 
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